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PREFACE 


•  This'  is  a  book  about  some  people  in 
Boston  who  feel  angry,  resentful,  hopeless,  and  politically  powerless,, 
people  who  have  come  to  believe  that  voting  is  meaningless  and  useless 
because  politicians  or  those  who  influence  politicians  are  corrupt,  selfish, 
and  beyond  popular  control.  It  is  a  book  about  people  who  believe  in 
the  democratic  ideals  of  majority  rule  and  responsible  government,  but 
who  feel  that  the  realities  of  political  life  contradict  the  ideal.  It  is 
also  a  book  about  people  who  are  crying  out,  sometimes  blindly, 
sometimes  articulately,  for  candidates  who  make  sense  and  for  political 
life  that  has  meaning.  It  is  therefore  not  a  book  which  is  likely  to 
please  those  who  beheve,  want  to  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe  that 
all  is  well  in  our  political  life. 

Some  readers  may  dismiss  the  attitudes  of  these  voters  as  unique 
and  unrepresentative.  After  all,  these  citizens  are  Bostonians  and 
Boston  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  sick  city,  a  different  city,  a  unique 
city.  There  is  much  evidence,  however,  that  these  feelings  of  political 
frustration  and  powerlessness,  which  we  call  feelings  of  political  aliena- 
tion, are  widespread,  not  only  in  America  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  causes  for  these  feelings  and  the 
impact  that  they  will  have  on  the  political  system.  Particularly  in 
Chapter  Four  we  specify  some  forms  of  pohtical  alienation,  relate  these 
to  socioeconomic  variables,  discuss  mechanisms  that  might  be  used  to 
handle  these  feelings,  and  analyze  the  causes  for  their  existence.  This_ 
is_a_book  about  the  ahenated  voter  who  feels  that  he  is  a  political 
outsider — without  influence,  without  power,  and  without  hope. 

In  a  sense  this  book  was  written  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  not  by 
the  authors.  We  have  let  the  people  speak  for  themselves,  in  their 
own  words.    We  have  quoted  some  of  their  statements  and  have  re- 
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frained  from  expressing  our  own.  This  book  is  about  their  attitudes, 
not  ours.  This  has  not  prevented  us,  however,  from  theorizing  about 
what  they  say. 

The  first  chapter  which  deals  with  the  structure  of  Boston  pohtics 
and  the  history  of  the  Powers-ColUns  campaign  was  written  by  Professor 
George  Blackwood  of  Boston  University.  Chapter  Two  contains  a 
report  and  analysis  of  500  interviews  taken  within  three  days  after  the 
election.  The  relation  of  socioeconomic  variables  to  voting  behavior 
is  examined  in  Chapter  Three.  Chapter  Four,  which  contains  a  theory 
of  political  alienation,  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Jason 
Aronson  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Professors  William  Newman,  Andrew  Gyorgy, 
and  Hubert  Gibbs,  my  colleagues  at  Boston  University,  who  have 
greatly  enriched  my  understanding  of  democratic  theory  and  the  prob- 
lem of  political  alienation.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  Murray 
Eden  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  proposed 
several  useful  techniques  for  handUng  the  data.  Professor  Louis  Hartz, 
of  Harvard  University,  who  first  interested  me  in  political  science, 
was  kind  enough  to  read  the  manuscript  and  make  several  valuable 
suggestions.  Professor  Philip  Nogee  of  Boston  University  assisted  me 
in  planning  this  study.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Above  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  Professdi*  Robert  Wood,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  his  continuous  help  and 
guidance. 

A  grant  from  the  Boston  University  Graduate  Fund  made  it  possible 
to  conduct  the  research  upon  which  this  book  was  based. 

M.  B.  L. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
April  5,  1960 
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•    CHAPTER      ONE 


BOSTON    POLITICS  AND 
BOSTON    POLITICIANS 


•     THE    BOSTON    MAYORALTY    ELECTION    of 

1959  was  one  of  the  most  stunning  upsets  in  the  history  of  the  city.  John 
F.  Collins,  register  of  probate,  with  practically  no  endorsements  from 
important  public  figures  and  a  small  campaign  fund,  defeated  his  op- 
ponent, John  E.  Powers^  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate, 
whose  election  was  regarded  as  a  certainty  by  almost  everyone. 

Powers  had  put  together  an  organization  which  seemed  as  for- 
midable as  the  machine  that  made  James  M.  Curley  the  city's  foremost 
poUtician  of  the  twentieth  century.  Both  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  almost  all  the  major  political  leaders  of  Boston  endorsed  his  candi- 
dacy; he  appeared  to  have  large  sums  of  money  at  his  disposal,  was  much 
better  known  than  his  opponent  at  the  start  of  the  campaign,  and  had 
a  decided  edge  in  political  experience.  From  the  moment  the  first  returns 
came  in  on  the  night  of  November  3,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
ColUns  had  won  easily.  When  all  278  precincts  had  reported,  Collins 
received  1 14,074  votes  to  Powers'  90,035. 

Boston:  Portrait  of  a  Sick  City 

The  city  which  John  Collins  and  John  Powers  both  wanted  to 
govern  is  one  of  America's  most  fascinating  and  in  some  ways  one  of 
its  most  tragic.  It  is  old,  one  of  the  oldest;  its  traditions  and  rituals  are 
known  from  coast  to  coast;  and  as  a  cultural  and  educational  center, 
it  is  the  Mecca  of  America.  But  above  all  it  is  a  city  plagued  by  tre- 
mendous political  and  economic  problems.  The  city  has  hundreds  of 
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narrow  congested  streets,  is  dominated  by  vast  areas  of  broken-down 
and  substandard  homes,  and  is  beset  by  claims  and  counterclaims  of 
political  corruption.  Many  cities  have  large  slum  areas  and  a  history 
of  corruption.  Boston,  however,  leaves  one  with  the  feeUng  that  these 
problems  are  beyond  control.  The  fantastically  high  property  tax  rate 
($101  per  thousand)  is  taken  by  many  to  be  symptomatic  of  a  fun- 
damental disease  in  the  Hub's  body  politic. 

^^-  Literally  hemmed  in  by  suburbs  which  are  unsympathetic  bed- 
rooms, Boston  has  experienced  a  steady  exodus  of  business  firms  which 
have  been  forced  to  move  to  more  favorable  surroundings  because  of 
the  tax  rate.  As  is  the  case  in  so  many  cities,  a  large  number  of  those 
who  have  migrated  from  Boston  are  successful  businessmen.  The 
city  is  thus  left  with  a  large  residue  of  low-grade  housing.  The  tradi- 
tional image  of  Boston  as  the  city  of  old-world  charm  and  elegant  living 
is  replaced  by  one  of  rooming  houses,  tenements,  and  slums.  Conspic- 
uously absent,  in  contrast  with  many  other  American  cities,  is  the 
dynamic  and  creative  spirit  which  has  produced  large  numbers  of  well- 
designed  and  functional  housing  projects  for  the  lower-income  groups. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  area  has  a  population  estimated 
at  more  than  two  milUon  people,  one  third  of  whom  live  within  the 
constricted  Hmits  of  the  city  proper,  the  dimensions  of  Boston's  basic 
problems  are  evident. 

While  the  population  of  many  American  cities  has  been  increasing, 
Boston's  has  been  steadily  declining.  Since  1940  it  has  declined  about 
60,000.^  A  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  registered  voters  has  also 
occurred.  For  example,  the  number  of  registered  voters  for  mayoralty 
elections  dropped  from  388,007  in  1951  to  329,198  in  1959. 

Many  believe  that  the  steady  decUne  of  population  and  registered 
voters  have,  to  some  extent,  been  the  result  of  a  rapidly  increasing  tax 
rate.  In  1928  it  was  $28.50  on  a  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation; 
by  1945  it  had  risen  to  $42.50;  and  in  1959  it  reached  the  astronomical 
figure  of  $101.20.  The  spiraling  tax  rate  is  the  result  of  a  decreasing 
tax  base,  coupled  with  a  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  running  the  city.  At 
the  same  time,  pubUc  services  have  not  greatly  improved,  while  the 
budget  is  higher  than  that  of  any  American  city  of  comparable  size. 

The  high  cost  of  Boston's  government  is  due  to  many  factors,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  unfortunate  relations  which  exist  between  the 


1  In  1940  the  population  of  Boston  was  770,816;  by  1955  it  had  dropped 
to  724.702.  In  1959  it  was  estimated  at  710,000  by  the  Greater  Boston  Economic 
Study  Committee.  See  the  Boston  Globe,  November  25,  1959.  p.  8. 
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city,  its  suburbs,  and  the  state.  The  transit  system  which  links  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  (the  Metropohtan  Transit  Authority)  is  a  source  of 
continuous  conflict.  Many  of  the  suburbanites  resist  efforts  to  extend 
the  services  of  the  MTA  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inefficiently  run;  Bos- 
tonians,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  their  city  has  to  pay  too  large 
a  share  of  the  staggering  deficits  which  the  MTA  accumulates  annually. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
1890s  to  maintain  roads,  recreational  facilities,  and  the  water  supply 
in  the  metropohtan  area,  is  another  source  of  friction.  The  cost  of  these 
faciUties  is  apportioned  among  the  metropohtan  communities  by  the 
state  legislature.  Bostonians  maintain  that  the  portion  of  the  cost 
assigned  to  the  city  is  as  unfair  as  the  MTA  assessment.  Boston's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislature  have  had  no  success  in  altering  the 
distribution  of  the  costs.  Another  cause  for  the  high  tax  rate  is  the 
fact  that  Boston  shoulders  the  entire  cost  of  Suffolk  County  which  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  Boston,  Revere,  Winthrop,  and  Chelsea.  Some  of 
the  expenses  are  substantial,  the  costs  of  the  court  system  alone  amount- 
ing to  over  four  miUion  dollars  annually. 

The  reasons  for  Boston's  failure  to  secure  rehef  from  the  state 
legislature  are  quite  clear.  Disgusted  with  inefficient  government  and  a 
high  tax  rate,  suburbanites  feel  that  Boston  deserves  no  consideration 
from  the  Commonwealth  until  Boston  sets  its  own  house  in  order. 
Underlying  this  sentiment  is  the  knowledge  that  the  suburbs  will  have 
to  pay  for  any  rehef  which  is  granted  to  the  city.  Beyond  these  financial 
problems  Ues  a  pohtical  one.  Massachusetts  has  been  traditionally  Re- 
publican while  Boston  has  been  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  The  out- 
state  Repubhcans  have  long  distrusted  the  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
Hub.  From  the  Civil  War  until  1949,  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  under  Republican  control,  and  the  Senate  remained  in  GOP  hands 
until  1959.  With  the  city  administration  usually  Democratic  and  the 
state  administration  frequently  RepubUcan,  tensions  and  political  jockey- 
ing were  quite  natural. 

*  Boston's  problems  with  the  legislature  and  its  difficulties  with  the 
suburbs  are  not  unique.  This  pattern  is  discernible  in  many  other 
American  cities.^  Although  businessmen  and  politicians  talked  inces- 
santly about  the  city's  problems  and  exhaustive  studies  have  been  made 


e 


2  See  Robert  C.  Wood,  Suburbia:  Its  People  and  Their  Politics  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1959);  Edgar  Hoover  and  Raymond  Vernon,  Anatomy  of  a 
Metropolis  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959);  Editors  of  Fortime, 
The  Exploding  Metropolis  CNew  York:  Doubleday,   1958). 
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by  authoritative  private  groups  (such  as  the  Greater  Boston  Economic 
Study  Committee  and  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau),  httle 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  fourteen  years  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  1959  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Boston  Politics 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries  following  the  city's  founding  in  1630, 
the  pontics  of  Boston  could  not  be  differentiated  from  the  politics  of 
Massachusetts.  Successively  a  center  of  Puritanism,  Revolutionary 
thought,  and  Federalism,  it  was  a  major  center  of  Yankee  conservatism 
by  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1822.  The  genteel  culture  of 
the  Brahmins  remained  undisturbed  until  Jhe__18_40s  when  a  tremendous 
influx  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  poured  into  the  city  as  a  result  of  the 
potato  famine  of  1 846-1848. ^  The  Irish  formed  a  miUtant  and  fast-grow- 
ing minority;  during  the  Civil  War  the  "Fighting  Irish"  Ninth  Regiment 
aroused  considerable  controversy  by  insisting  on  fighting  under  the 
Irish  flag.  By  about  1885  the  city's  population  was  equally  divided 
between  Yankees  and  Irishmen.  In  1899  the  Irish  outnumbered  the 
Yankees  on  the  City  Council  for  the  first  time,  and  by  1910  the  Irish, 
most  of  whom  were  by  this  time  first-  or  second-generation  descendants 
of  immigrants,  were  in  firm  control  of  the  city.  The  transition  from 
Yankee  to  Irish  control  was  marked  by  much  bitterness  and  resentment 
which  was  based  on  the  intense  exploitation  of  the  helpless  immigrant. 

In  an  effort  to  defend  himself,  the  immigrant  took  refuge  in  political 
action  and  the  ward  boss  emerged.  The  functions  of  the  Irish  v/ard 
boss  were  clear-cut:  in  return  for  the  votes  of  his  followers,  he  provided 
money,  quick  naturalization,  jobs,  food,  coal,  and  help  of  all  kinds  to 
the  desperately  poor  families  in  his  ward.  At  first  these  families  were 
largely  Irish,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  became 
increasingly  Itahan,  Jewish,  Pohsh,  and  Greek.  The  most  famous  of  the 
bosses  in  Boston  was  Martin  Lomasney,  who  controlled  his  ward  for 
forty  years. ^  The  poUtical  corruption  of  Boston  in  this  era  was  notable, 
even  at  a  time  when  it  was  prevalent  in  cities  across  the  nation.  The 
boss,  however,  defended  his  public  zeal  by  simple  logic:  his  people 
needed  help,  and  he  supplied  it. 


3  See  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston's  Immigrants  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1941). 

4  Joseph  F.  Dinneen,  Ward  Eight  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1936), 
presents  a  fictional  picture  of  Lomasney. 
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The  man  who  broke  the  power  of  the  ward  bosses  (except  for 
Lomasney)  was  James  Michael  Curley,  who  skillfully  forged  the  first 
genuine  city-wide  machine  and  dominated  the  politics  of  the  city  from 
time  to  time  from  1913  to  1949.  The  political  aUgnments  of  the  period 
centered  around  Curley,  with  pro-Curley  forces  confronting  anti-Curley 
elements  in  every  mayoralty  election. 

Curley  made  a  career  of  studying  his  native  city,  and  he  became 
a  spokesman  for  the  silent  multitudes  within  it.  More  than  any  man 
in  the  twentieth  century,  he  understood  the  "Boston  Irish,"  although 
he  stoutly  denied  that  the  Irish  of  Boston  were  different  from  the  Irish 
of  any  other  city.^  The  pre-Curley  ward  boss  knew  a  few  hundred  names 
and  faces  in  his  ward,  but  James  Michael  knew  thousands,  who  said 
they  knew  him  personally,  or  felt  they  did.^  Curley  talked  to  every  voter 
he  could  reach.  Perhaps  above  all  he  understood  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  had  changed;  no  longer  ilUterate  immigrants,  they  wanted  parks, 
playgrounds,  schools,  beaches,  and  hospitals  rather  than  baskets  of  food 
and  loads  of  coal. 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  Hub  believed  that  Curley  was  the 
"mayor  of  the  poor."  Sentiment  about  him  ranged  from  "He's  a  lousy 
crook"  to  "He  may  steal  from  the  rich,  but  he  helps  the  poor  and  he 
gets  things  done."  '^  On  two  occasions,  in  1903  and  in  1947,  Curley 
spent  time  in  jail  for  taking  a  civil  service  examination  for  someone 
else  and  for  defrauding  the  mails.  Boston's  regard  for  him,  however, 
remained  high  despite  his  criminal  record.  In  fact,  when  Curley  was 
ordered  by  the  courts  to  pay  $42,629  to  the  city  in  a  case  arising  from 
a  fraudulent  damage  settlement,  long  Unes  of  people  formed  outside 
his  home,  determined  to  help  him  pay  the  fine.  He  received  enough 
money  to  pay  $500  a  week  for  six  months.^ 

In  1947  when  Curley  was  in  jail  in  connection  with  a  mail  fraud,^ 
the  city  needed  an  acting  mayor.  Since  the  president  of  the  City  Council 


5  James  M.  Curley,  I'd  Do  It  Again  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1957);  see  also  Joseph  F.  Dinneen,  The  Purple  Shamrock  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1949). 

6  Jerome  S.  Bruner  and  Sheldon  Korchin,  "The  Boss  and  the  Vote,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  1  (Spring  1946),  pp.  1-23.  Bruner  and  Korchin, 
in  their  survey  of  the  election  of  1945,  found  that  10  percent  of  those  who  voted 
for  Curley  claimed  they  knew  him  personally. 

'^  Ibid.,  pp.  18-21. 

8  Dinneen,  The  Purple  Shamrock,  op.  cit.,  p.  282. 

9  Many  citizens  of  Boston  probably  believed  that  Curley  was  wrongly  con- 
victed in  this  complicated  case.   See  Dinneen,  ibid.,  pp.  286-307. 
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was  under  indictment  for  accepting  graft,  the  state  legislature  passed  a 
bill  making  the  city  clerk,  John  B.  Hynes,  the  acting  mayor.  As  mayor, 
Hynes'  stature  greatly  increased  and  he  defeated  Curley  in  the  election 
of  1949,  which  proved  to  be  Curley's  "Last  Hurrah."  During  his  first 
elected  term  Hynes  created  the  impression  that  he  was  an  efficient, 
devoted,  and  honest  mayor,  and  in  1951  and  1955  he  was  re-elected. 

Six  Facts  of  Political  Life  in  Boston 

To  understand  Boston  politics  and  politicians,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  note  of  six  facts  which  give  the  city's  pohtics  a  somewhat  dis- 
tinctive tone. 

1.  The  politics  of  Boston  is  the  politics  of  the  Irish}^  Individuals 
of  Irish  descent  form  a  majority  of  the  Boston  electorate.  Almost  every 
major  poHtical  leader  in  the  city  since  1910  has  been  of  Irish  extraction. 
The  Irish,  fike  other  immigrants,  tend  to  have  a  poHtical  style  which  is 
different  from  that  of  the  "native"  Yankee  Protestants.  Hofstadter  has 
pointed  out  that  two  very  different  pohtical  traditions  have  emerged 
in  America,  as  a  result  of  the  different  needs  of  the  more  recently  ar- 
rived groups  and  the  older  residents. 

One,  founded  on  the  indigenous  Yankee-Protestant  political  traditions, 
and  upon  middle-class  life,  assumed  and  demanded  the  constant, 
disinterested  activity  of  the  citizen  in  public  affairs,  argued  that  politi- 
cal life  ought  to  be  run,  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  was,  in  accordance 
with  general  principles  and  abstract  law  apart  from  and  superior  to 
personal  needs,  and  expressed  a  common  feeling  that  government 
should  be  in  good  part  an  effort  to  moralize  the  lives  of  individuals 
while  economic  life  should  be  intimately  related  to  the  stimulation  and 
development  of  individual  character.  The  other  system,  founded  upon 
the  European  backgrounds  of  immigrants,  upon  their  unfamiliarity 
with  political  action,  their  familiarity  with  hierarchy  and  authority, 
and  upon  the  urgent  needs  that  so  often  grew  out  of  their  migration, 
took  for  granted  that  the  political  life  of  the  individual  would  arise 
out  of  family  needs,  interpreted  political  and  civic  relations  chiefly  in 
terms  of  personal  obligations,  and  placed  strong  personal  loyalties 
above  allegiance  to  abstract  codes  of  law  or  morals.  It  was  chiefly 
upon  this  system  of  values  that  the  political  life  of  the  immigrant,  the 
.    boss,  and  the  urban  machine  was  based. ^^ 


10  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  "Presidential  Politics  in  Boston:  The  Irish  Response 
to  Stevenson,"  New  England  Quarterly  (December  1957),  pp.  445-457,  presents 
an  excellent  discussion  of  this  fact  and  its  significance. 

11  Richard  Hofstadter,  The  Age  of  Reform  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1955),  p.  8. 
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Boston  politics  continues  to  revolve  around  personal  obligations 
and  strong  personal  loyalties. 

2.  Boston  is  a  Roman  Catholic  city.  Although  no  precise  figures 
on  the  piroportions  of  the  various  rehgious  groups  exist,  some  observers 
feel  that  at  least  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  Roman 
Catholic.  An  oflicial  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches  es- 
timates the  Cathohc  population  at  55  percent,  the  Protestant  at  25 
percent,  and  the  Jewish  at  15  percent,  with  the  remaining  5  percent 
falling  into  an  "undeclared  category."  ^^ 

3.  Boston  is  a  Democratic  city.  Since  Calvin  CooHdge  carried 
Boston  in  1924,  the  city  has  never  voted  for  a  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  The  last  RepubHcan  mayor  was  elected  in  1925.  And,  as 
of  January  1,  1959,  there  were  only  35,076  registered  Repubhcans  in 
the  city — slightly  less  than  1 1  percent  of  the  electorate.  Boston's  mayor- 
alty elections  are  nonpartisan;  the  Republicans  throw  their  strength 
behind  one  of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

4.  Most  residents  are  in  the  low  or  lower-middle  class.  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  thumb  in  Boston  is  that  the  people  in  the  "low-number 
wards,"  with  the  exception  of  Wards  4  and  5,  are  low-income  and  those 
in  the  "high-number  wards"  from  15  to  22  are  middle-income,  with 
the  exception  of  parts  of  Wards  18,  19,  and  20,  which  are  upper-income. 
While  this  rule  of  thumb  is  not  entirely  accurate,  political  appeals  to 
the  rent  payer  in  the  low-number  wards  are  hkely  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  appeals  to  the  relatively  high-income  home  owners  in 
the  high-number  wards. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  the  Curley  machine,  an  efficient  long- 
lived  organization  has  not  existed  in  recent  times.  Despite  "his"  machine 
Curley  was  defeated  more  often  than  he  won.  He  was  unable  to  transfer 
the  allegiance  of  his  machine  to  any  other  candidate.  Boston  poHtics 
is  thus  highly  personal  politics,  almost  feudal  pohtics,  and  elections  are 
fought  in  personalized  terms  between  "Curley  Democrats,"  "Hynes 
Democrats,"  and  so  forth. 

Boston  is  thus  not  a  "machine"  city  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Al- 
though there  are  some  jobs  available  for  faithful  workers,  they  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  in  many  other  large  cities.  Curley 's  machine  was  built 
upon  a  combination  of  jobs,  city  contracts,  and  the  electorate's  intangible 
personal  feeUngs  toward  him.  In  Boston's  situation,  politics  becomes 
highly  fluid  and  depends  very  much  on  the  candidates. 

6.  Boston  has  a  long  history  of  corruption.  There  have   been 


12  Letter  to  the  authors  from  Dr.  David  Cox,  January  11,  1960. 
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many  flagrant  scandals  in  the  city  as  far  back  as  voters  can  remember. 
Suspicion  about  corrupt  activities  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Curley 
administrations;  at  other  times,  jobs  and  promotions  have  been  for 
sale,  and  corrupt  contracts  have  been  exposed.  During  the  regime  of 
Andrew  J.  Peters,  mayor  from  1917-1921,  a  "bagman"  who  sold 
jobs,  contracts,  and  even  permission  to  produce  burlesque  shows 
operated  at  City  Hall.  In  1922,  a  well-known  Boston  lawyer  and 
the  district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County  were  disbarred  after  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  used  women  to  blackmail  wealthy  business- 
men.^^ In  1939,  an  almost  incredible  situation  was  disclosed:  the  sheriff 
was  not  only  selling  jobs,  but  running  the  jail  as  a  luxury  hotel  where 
prisoners  could  come  and  go  when  and  where  they  pleased.  Criminals 
often  took  refuge  from  the  police  within  the  confines  of  the  jail — all 
for  a  price. 

In  recent  years,  rumors  of  corruption  have  centered  around  the 
"tax-abatement  racket."  In  some  cases,  property  owners  have  had  their 
taxes  substantially  decreased  while  others  have  been  denied  abatement 
for  apparently  no  reason.^* 

The  Election  of  1959:  The  Candidates 

In  1959,  John  B.  Hynes,  who  had  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  for 
ten  years,  announced  that  he  would  not  run  again.  After  twice  defeating 
Curley,  Hynes  defeated  state  Senator  John  E.  Powers  in  1955.  Powers 
was  the  leading  candidate  in  1959;  indeed,  his  election  was  regarded 
as  a  certainty  by  practically  everyone.  Nevertheless  four  other  Boston 
Democrats  filed  nomination  papers:  City  Councillor  Gabriel  F.  Pie- 
monte,  State  Senator  James  W.  Hennigan,  Jr.,  School  Committeeman 
John  P.  McMorrow,  and  Register  of  Probate  John  F.  ColUns. 

Piemonte,  the  only  candidate  of  non-Irish  extraction,  was  the  most 
prominent  Itahan  in  Boston  politics.  He  had  served  four  terms  on  the 
City  Council  which  is  elected  on  a  city-wide  basis.  He  had  also  been 
a  state  representative.  Hennigan  had  started  his  political  career  in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives  in    1952   and  advanced  to  the  state 


13  J.  Joseph  Huthmacher,  Massachusetts  People  and  Politics,  1919-1933  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  p.  55. 

14  Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  The  Millstone  around  Boston's  Neck  (n.p.,  1955). 
This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  articles  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  about 
Boston's  taxation  problems.  Bergenheim  discussed  the  tax  abatement  situation 
in  a  series  which  ran  in  the  Monitor  from  July  30,   1954,  to  August  12,   1954. 
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Senate  in  1954.  McMorrow,  after  serving  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, had  been  elected  to  the  School  Committee  (a  five-man  body 
elected  on  a  city- wide  basis  every  two  years)  in  1955  and  re-elected  in 
1957.  Collins  had  a  more  varied  political  career  than  Piemonte,  Hen- 
nigan,  and  McMorrow,  but  had  not  been  in  politics  as  long  as  Powers. 
These  men,  along  with  Powers,  planned  to  run  in  the  preliminary 
(primary)  election.  The  two  candidates  who  receive  the  largest  number 
of  votes  in  the  prehminary  run  against  each  other  in  the  final  election. 
Powers  and  Collins  won  the  preliminary  which  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959.  In  many  ways,  the  two  men  were  similar.  Both  were 
Irish,  Catholic,  and  Democrats.  Both  grew  up  in  modest  circumstances 
and  had  spent  most  of  their  pubhc  careers  in  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. There  were,  however,  some  fundamental  differences  in  their 
approach  to  political  problems  and  their  appeals  to  the  electorate.  These 
differences  were  to  become  clear  during  the  campaign. 

JOHN  E.  POWERS 

With  one  important  exception — the  1955  mayoralty  election — 
John  E.  Powers  has  enjoyed  unqualified  success  during  his  political 
career.  He  is,  perhaps.  South  Boston  personified;  this  section  of  the 
city  has  been  Irish-American  for  generations.  When  Powers  was  eight 
years  old,  his  father,  a  streetcar  motorman,  was  killed  in  an  accident. 
As  a  result,  he  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  hard  work. 

Bom  November  1,  1910,  he  grew  up  during  the  Great  Depression 
and  developed  a  strongly  prolabor  outlook  which  played  a  significant 
role  in  his  political  career.  By  1938,  he  had  decided  on  a  political  career 
and  in  that  year  he  successfully  ran  for  state  representative.  From  that 
moment  until  1955,  he  was  not  defeated  for  public  office. 

During  his  eight  years  in  the  House,  Powers  not  only  became 
unbeatable  in  Ward  6  but  was  also  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
forceful  spokesmen  of  the  Democratic  minority.  He  became  assistant 
floor  leader  in  1941-1942,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  in  1946. 
His  district  included  four  wards  of  Boston  (Wards  6  and  7,  South 
Boston;  Ward  8,  part  of  Roxbury;  and  Ward  13,  part  of  Dorchester). 
After  1946,  he  was  easily  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  and  by  1959  he 
had  twenty-one  years  of  service  in  the  legislature  behind  him,  twelve 
as  leader  of  his  party.  In  1949,  he  became  Democratic  floor  leader  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  1959  he  was  elected  its  president. 

In   1948,  Powers   acted  as  Suffolk  County    (Boston)    campaign 
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manager  for  Paul  A.  Dever  during  Dever's  successful  campaign  for  the 
governorship.  In  1950  he  undertook  the  task  again,  with  similar  results. 
Powers'  reputation  as  a  fund-raiser  and  general  campaign  manager  was 
such  that  in  1952  both  Dever,  running  for  a  third  term,  and  a  young 
Congressman  named  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  U.S.  Senator,  secured  his  services.  Dever  and  Kennedy  both 
came  out  of  Boston  with  big  majorities.  However,  Dever  lost  the 
■election  to  Christian  A.  Herter  by  a  narrow  margin,  while  Kennedy  won. 

During  these  years.  Powers  carefully  observed  the  Hub's  shifting 
pohtical  currents  and  became  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  city.  Many 
people  who  needed  aid  from  government  agencies  turned  to  him,  and 
he  built  a  reputation  in  the  legislature  as  a  vigorous  leader  and  an 
outspoken  friend  of  organized  labor.  In  1955,  he  decided  to  become 
a  candidate  against  Mayor  Hynes.  Although  Curley,  then  eighty  years 
old  (he  died  in  1958),  also  declared  his  candidacy,  the  race  quickly 
narrowed  down  to  Hynes  and  Powers.  The  latter  carried  on  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Hynes,  declaring  that  the  mayor  was  so  friendly  to  the  real 
estate  interests  and  to  landlords  that  insufficient  efforts  had  been  made 
to  collect  taxes.  Hynes  had  developed  an  efficient  organization  and  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Traveler,  the  city's 
Repubhcan  newspapers.  In  general.  Powers  secured  the  votes  of  the 
low-income  groups  which  had  previously  backed  Curley,  while  Hynes 
scored  strongly  in  the  middle-  and  upper-income  areas.  The  Repub- 
hcan vote  in  the  "nonpartisan  election"  between  two  Democrats  went 
to  Hynes  and  helped  him  win,  124,301  to  111,775. 

Despite  his  1955  defeat,  Powers  continued  to  play  an  important 
role  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  politics.  In  1957,  he  found  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  enhance  his  reputation.  The  newly  elected  Demo- 
cratic governor,  Foster  Furcolo,  recommended  that  the  legislature  enact 
a  sales  tax  of  3  percent  upon  all  commodities  except  those  specifically 
exempted  (food  and  other  necessities,  such  as  children's  clothing,  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  fuels).  Powers  immediately  attacked  the  proposal 
as  unfair  to  lower-income  groups.  He  undertook  a  state- wide  compaign 
to  defeat  the  sales  tax  and  was  aided  by  many  leaders  of  organized 
labor.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  so-called  "econ- 
omy bloc,"  because  he  asserted  that  new  revenue  was  not  needed  to 
finance  the  needs  of  the  state. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  sales-tax  proposal  was  that  most  Ox 
the  revenu-i?  was  to  go  to  the  cities  and  towns  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
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the  property  tax.  Powers  therefore  had  to  cope  with  the  charge  that  he 
was  campaigning  against  "tax  relief"  for  the  home  owners  of  Boston;  he 
maintained  that  more  would  be  taken  out  of  the  city  with  a  sales  tax 
than  would  be  brought  in.  The  senator's  assaults  upon  the  sales  tax 
played  an  important  role  in  the  failure  of  the  bill. 

In  the  election  of  1958,  the  Democrats  captured  control  of  the 
state  Senate  for  the  first  time,  and  Powers  was  triumphantly  elected  its 
president. 

JOHN   F,    COLLINS 

John  F.  Collins  has  been  active  in  Boston  politics  since  1941,  and, 
on  the  whole,  quite  successfully.  His  reputation,  however,  did  not  rival 
that  of  Powers.  Born  in  Roxbury  on  July  20,  1919,  Collins  attended 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  and  earned  a  law  degree  from  Suffolk 
University  Law  School.  He  ran  for  the  City  Council  in  1941,  but  lost. 
During  World  War  II,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  by  the  time  of  his 
discharge  was  a  captain  in  the  Counter  IntelUgence  Corps. 

In  1946  Colhns  ran  for  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, from  Ward  11  in  Roxbury,  which  is  a  fairly  typical  Boston  ward 
— largely  Irish,  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  numerous  other  ethnic  groups. 
He  won  the  Democratic  primary  and  was  elected.  During  his  career 
in  the  House  (1946-1950),  Collins  received  some  attention  from  the 
press  and  much  hostility  from  organized  labor  because  he  opposed 
Governor  Dever's  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  an  insurance  fund 
for  workmen  unemployed  because  of  illness.  The  "cash-sickness"  pro- 
posal, as  it  was  called,  had  some  features  which  Collins  opposed,  and  he 
let  Dever  and  the  public  know  about  them.  Despite  the  enmity  of  organ- 
ized labor  Collins  decided  to  run  for  the  state  Senate  in  1950  and  won  a 
close  three-cornered  race.  In  1952  he  was  easily  re-elected.  During  his 
four  years  in  the  Senate,  Collins  served  under  the  leadership  of  John 
E.  Powers;  from  all  appearances  at  the  time,  both  men  were  on  good 
terms  and  usually  worked  together. 

In  1954  Collins  had  his  first  opportunity  to  run  for  state-wide  office 
when  he  was  nominated  for  attorney  general.  However,  the  Repubhcan 
incumbent  defeated  him  by  57,040  votes.  The  following  year  ColMns 
attempted  a  pofitical  comeback.  With  no  state  elections  being  held  in 
1955,  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Boston  City  Council.  He  was 
nominated  in  the  preliminary  election  but  finished  eleventh  among 
eighteen  men  who  were  nominated.  Since  only  nine  of  the  eighteen 
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were  to  be  elected  in  the  November  election,  Collins  appeared  headed 
for  a  difl&cult  fight. 

Just  at  this  time,  he  was  struck  by  poliomyelitis,  a  combination 
of  bulbar  and  paralytic  poUo  which  paralyzed  him  from  the  neck  down. 
Three  of  his  four  children  were  also  stricken;  they  recovered  completely, 
but  CoUins  was  confined  to  a  hospital  bed  for  three  months.  His  wife 
Mary  carried  on  the  campaign  with  the  aid  of  friends  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  Council,  running  fourth  among  the  nine  who  were  elected.  Two 
days  before  Christmas,  he  left  the  hospital  and  in  January  1956,  he  took 
the  oath  of  ofiice,  seated  in  a  wheel  chair.  He  served  on  the  Council 
until  February  1957,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
register  of  probate  and  insolvency  for  Suffolk  County,  having  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Furcolo. 

County  jobs  of  this  type  are  frequently  "lifetime"  positions,  al- 
though they  are  subject  to  periodic  re-election.  In  1958,  ColUns  was 
elected  to  the  position,  defeating  two  minor  candidates.  Shortly  after 
his  election,  he  indicated  to  friends  that  he  was  considering  running  for 
mayor  of  Boston  in  1959.  Like  Senator  Powers,  he  had  nothing  to 
lose  if  defeated,  except  prestige,  since  he  could  continue  in  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  elected.  However,  Collins  had  no  organization 
and  serious  financial  problems.  In  February,  a  $15-a-plate  testimonial 
dinner  was  held  on  his  behalf,  and  on  March  1 ,  he  formally  announced 
his  candidacy. 

The  Preliminary  Election 

On  March  31,  1959,  a  rather  unusual  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  in  Boston.  Boston  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  political 
banquets  and  testimonial  dinners,  but  this  one  was  notable.  Not  only 
was  the  price  $100  per  plate,  but  the  demand  for  seats  was  very  great. 
Most  of  the  leading  Democratic  politicians  of  the  city  and  state  were 
in  attendance  and  a  significantly  large  number  of  Repubhcans  could 
also  be  detected.  Leaders  of  some  of  the  major  business  and  banking 
firms  were  among  those  present.  At  the  head  table,  beside  the  guest 
of  honor,  sat  His  Eminence,  the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

The  purpose  of  the  banquet  was  to  raise  a  resoundingly  large  "war 
chest"  for  the  campaign  which  lay  ahead,  and  the  guest  of  honor  was 
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South  Boston's  own,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Powers.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  one  eminent  political  figure  after 
another  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  "next  mayor  of  Boston,"  as  the  hall 
rang  with  cheers  and  applause.  Cardinal  Gushing  addressed  the  bulk 
of  his  remarks  to  the  problems  of  political  morality  and  good  citizen- 
ship. He  urged  political  candidates  to  avoid  whispering  campaigns  and 
to  seek  election  on  issues  rather  than  "character  assassination,  deceit, 
and  fraud."  Warning  that  a  man's  reHgious  affiUation  was  "no  guarantee 
of  poUtical  competence,"  he  suggested  to  those  assembled  that  "We 
should  look  for  the  candidate  who  adds  up  to  a  well-rounded  man  on 
all  levels."  As  for  the  responsibiUty  of  citizens,  he  said:  "It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  vote  for  a  man  or  woman  and  then  forget  all  about  them  or 
leave  them  to  be  led  around  by  outside  interests  concerned  only  with 
their  own  welfare  in  terms  of  their  vested  interests."  ^° 

The  Boston  Traveler  noted  in  its  editorial  cartoon  the  following 
day  that  Powers  seemed  to  be  leaving  his  rivals  far  behind.  Although 
it  was  rumored  that  the  dinner  had  raised  half  a  milHon  dollars,  the 
actual  sum  was  $240,000.  Of  this,  about  $80,000  went  for  expenses, 
$60,000  for  assorted  worthy  causes,  and  the  remaining  $100,000  evi- 
dently went  into  the  campaign.^® 

Powers'  associates  soon  organized  a  large  group  of  workers.  Thou- 
sands of  "Powers  for  Mayor"  posters  and  bumper  stickers  made  their 
appearance;  and  large  numbers  of  volunteers  appeared  at  Powers'  head- 
quarters night  after  night  to  help  prepare  many  different  mailings.  The 
candidate  set  up  schedules  of  house  parties,  rallies,  and  other  kinds 
of  poHtical  meetings.  Planning  for  the  use  of  radio  and  television  was 
not  neglected,  and  press  releases  were  churned  out  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  Powers  perfected  his  organization 
and  continued  to  operate  as  president  of  the  Senate.  While  he  was 
acting  in  this  capacity,  an  issue  arose  which  embarrassed  him.  A  bill 
to  raise  salaries  of  faculty  members  and  administrators  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  passed  the  House  but  was  blocked  in  the  Senate, 
with  Powers  leading  the  opposition.  He  maintained  that  the  legislature 
would  have  to  face  a  strong  demand  for  raises  for  state  employees  if  it 


15  Boston  Globe,  April  1,  1959,  p.  1. 

16  The  $60,000  went  to  several  different  types  of  charity.  The  largest  gift, 
$35,000,  was  for  a  trip  to  Lourdes  of  exceptional  boys  and  girls,  conducted  by 
Cardinal  Gushing.   See  the  Boston  Traveler,  October  29,  1959,  p.  37. 
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granted  increases  to  university  personnel.  The  issue  aroused  more  public 
furor  than  had  been  anticipated,^'^  and  Powers'  antagonists  were  con- 
vinced that  a  chink  had  appeared  in  his  armor.  On  the  university  campus 
in  Amherst,  students  burned  Powers  in  effigy,  and  a  photograph  of  this 
incident  appeared  in  many  Boston  papers.  There  was  also  some  talk 
of  organizing  the  University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  in  Boston  into 
a  solid  anti-Powers  bloc.  The  question  was  finally  settled  by  increasing 
the  pay  for  university  personnel,  those  at  other  state  institutions,  and 
all  state  employees,  to  be  effective  in  March  1960. 

POWERS  WINS  THE  FIRST  ROUND 

After  Labor  Day,  preparation  for  the  preliminary  election  began 
in  earnest.  The  key  question  was  who  would  run  against  Powers  in 
the  final  election.  Powers'  supporters  were  confident  that  he  would 
receive  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  vote.^^  That  the  senator  would 
come  in  first  was  taken  for  granted.  He  had  built  up  a  large  personal 
following  over  the  years  and  had  a  ward-by-ward  organization  working 
for  him.  Collins,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  without  any  wide- 
spread support.  He  appealed  to  the  "little  people"  and  the  "amateurs"  for 
help  in  the  fight  against  what  he  called  "power  politics."  Although  most 
of  those  who  worked  for  Collins  were  amateurs  in  the  sense  that  they 
had  httle  or  no  previous  political  experience,  a  handful  of  "pros"  joined 
the  Collins  camp. 

CoUins  appeared  on  television  several  times  using  the  slogan:  "Stop 
power  poUtics:  elect  a  hands-free  mayor."  He  portrayed  the  election  as 
a  contest  between  David  and  Goliath — between  the  Httle  people  and  the 
powerful  professional  politicians  who,  he  said,  ran  the  city.  As  part  of 
his  platform,  he  announced  that  as  mayor  he  would  institute  many 
economies,  but  he  also  insisted  that  new  revenue  for  the  city  was  a 
necessity.  For  this  purpose,  he  recommended  the  passage  of  a  sales 
tax  as  suggested  by  Governor  Furcolo. 

CoUins'  vigorous  attacks  upon  "power  politics"  and  his  direct 
assault  upon  Powers  proved  to  be  a  basic  and  effective^factic.  Senator 


17  One  factor  was  a  series  of  articles  about  the  University  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  These  articles  (by  Ian  Forman  and  Ian  Menzies)  discussed  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  the  University  in  the  1950s  and  its  value  to  the  state.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  series  helped  build  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

^^  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  23,  1959,  p.  1. 
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James  Hennigan,  who  had  succeeded  CoUins  in  the  state  Senate,  also 
attacked  Powers.  Both  ColHns  and  Hennigan  contrasted  their  records 
in  the  Senate  with  that  of  Powers.  McMorrow  and  Piemonte  refrained 
from  attacking  the  other  candidates,  with  the  former  suggesting  that 
Boston's  fiscal  problems  could  be  resolved  by  instituting  a  lottery  and 
the  latter  demanding  that  much  greater  efforts  be  expended  by  the  city 
in  collecting  back  taxes.  Powers,  in  keeping  with  his  status  as  the 
leader  of  the  pack,  ignored  the  other  four  candidates. 

Each  candidate  had  support  in  specific  areas,  but  Powers  was 
uniformly  strong  throughout  the  city.  Some  observers  speculated  thaat 
Piemonte  would  be  second  in  the  preUminary,  especially  if  the  Italian- 
American  vote  united  behind  him.  He  had  carried  on  an  economy 
crusade  in  the  Council,  and  in  previous  elections  had  secured  substantial 
support  in  Repubhcan  and  upper-income  Irish  Democratic  areas  of  the 
city.  Collins,  however,  came  in  second  in  the  preliminary,  beating  Pie- 
monte by  a  small  margin.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Powers 

43,838 

(34%) 

Collins 

28,397 

(22%) 

Piemonte 

25,846 

(20%) 

Hennigan 

19,752 

(15%) 

McMorrow 

12,162 

(   9%) 

Only  39  percent  of  the  registered  voters  participated  in  the  election. 
This  meant  that  almost  200,000  of  the  city's  329,498  voters  stayed 
away  from  the  polls. 

Brimming  with  confidence,  ColUns  at  once  asserted  that  he  would 
defeat  Powers,  since  two  thirds  of  the  voters  did  not  want  Powers  as 
mayor.  His  assumption,  of  course,  was  that  the  people  who  had  favored 
the  other  three  candidates  would  switch  to  him  rather  than  vote  for 
Powers  in  November.  He  also  assumed  that  those  who  had  not  voted 
in  the  prehminary  would  favor  him  in  the  final  election. 

The  Powers  camp,  however,  maintained  that  their  candidate's 
consistent  strength  throughout  the  city  meant  that  he  would  easily 
carry  the  final  election.  Powers  had  carried  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two 
wards,  Piemonte  three,  Hennigan  two,  and  Colhns  only  one  (his  home 
ward,  11).  Some  poUtical  analysts  suggested  that  Piemonte  had  lost 
the  second  spot  to  Collins  because  the  anti-Powers  vote  among  the  Irish 
elements  of  the  city  went  to  the  three  "Irishmen"  running  rather  than 
to  Piemonte. 

Piemonte  carried  the  two  wards  where  Italian-Americans  had  a 
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decisive  voice.  He  also  led  all  the  candidates  in  the  Republican  strong- 
hold, Ward  5.  The  results  in  this  ward  were  particularly  interesting 
because  the  Republicans  were  split  three  ways:  most  of  the  "organiza- 
tion" Republicans  worked  for  Powers,  two  very  prominent  GOP  figures 
(Robert  Cutler,  a  well-known  banker  and  close  associate  of  President 
Eisenhower,  and  Henry  Shattuck,  long  a  Republican  bellwether  in  the 
city)  endorsed  Collins,  and  a  group  of  young  and  energetic  Republicans 
campaigned  for  Piemonte.  Senator  Hennigan,  testing  his  strength  for 
the  first  time  on  a  city-wide  basis,  won  two  wards  in  his  own  senatorial 
district. 

Of  the  three  losing  candidates,  only  John  P.  McMorrow  declared 
a  preference  for  a  candidate  in  the  November  election.  Shortly  after 
the  prehminary,  McMorrow  threw  his  support  to  Collins  and  from 
then  on  was  prominent  in  the  ColUns  campaign.  Piemonte,  although 
issuing  questions  for  both  candidates  to  answer,  was  neutral  in  the 
campaign.  (ColUns,  however,  stated  that  he  would  offer  Piemonte  a 
position  as  head  of  a  "task  force"  to  look  for  economies  in  the  city 
government.)  Hennigan  remained  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Final  Campaign 

Powers  and  Colhns  began  maneuvering  for  the  showdown  a  few 
days  after  the  preUminary  election.  Colhns  continued  to  emphasize  the 
power-poMticians-versus-the-people  theme.  He  cast  himself  in  the  role 
of  the  underdog  defending  the  rights  of  the  average  man  against  the 
power-hungry  professionals.  He  attempted  to  create  the  image  of  an 
independent  and  impeccably  honest  candidate  who  made  no  "deals"  and 
avoided  smoke-filled  rooms.  He  stereotyped  his  opponent  as  a  typical 
"pro"  who  had  connections  with  all  the  important  people  in  town. 

Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  create  the  impression  of 
a  dignified  and  trustworthy  candidate  whose  long  record  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice spoke  for  itself.  Powers  had  studied  his  1955  loss  to  Hynes  and  was 
sure  that  he  had  taken  the  proper  steps  to  overcome  his  handicaps  of 
that  year.  He  had  tried  to  correct  the  bad  impression  which  many  busi- 
nessmen had  of  him,  and  had  gradually  built  a  reputation  as  an 
"economizer,"  although  still  maintaining  a  firm  friendship  with  labor 
leaders.  In  1955,  he  had  fared  badly  in  the  middle-  and  upper-income 
wards;  he  therefore  paid  careful  attention  to  building  an  organization 
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in  these  areas.  Since  the  Republicans  had  opposed  him  in  1955,  he 
worked  to  secure  their  support  in  1959.  Powers  also  paid  some  attention 
to  various  "ethnic  groups,"  such  as  the  Syrian-Lebanese,  Greeks,  Poles, 
and  Chinese.  For  instance,  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Chinese  leader 
endorsing  Powers  was  printed  in  Chinese  and  posted  in  various  places 
in  Boston's  small  Chinatown.  The  Senate  president  succeeded  in  over- 
coming his  1955  opposition  in  the  Jewish  areas  by  securing  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  leaders  of  various  political  factions  in  these 
areas.  Powers  also  announced  that  nearly  all  the  Negro  ministers  in 
Boston  endorsed  him. 

The  candidates  appeared  together  on  several  occasions,  notably 
twice  before  the  television  cameras  of  WHDH-TV  (Channel  5)  on  the 
program  "Scope."  In  reply  to  a  question.  Powers  revealed  that  he  had 
an  income  of  $10,500  from  two  firms  which,  he  asserted,  did  no  business 
with  the  city  or  state  governments.  Colhns  was  later  to  use  this  informa- 
tion advantageously  by  demanding  to  know  why  firms  that  did  no 
business  with  the  state  would  possibly  employ  a  Massachusetts  official. 
He  questioned  Powers'  past  performance  as  a  public  servant,  demanded 
to  know  the  sources  of  his  campaign  contributions,  challenged  him  to 
reveal  his  income  tax  returns  to  the  pubhc,  and  branded  him  as  a 
power  pohtician. 

With  respect  to  issues,  Collins  promised  to  implement  the  tax- 
equalization  survey  of  industrial,  mercantile,  and  apartment  properties 
which  the  city  assessor's  office  was  conducting.  He  also  said  that  he 
would  "wage  constant  war  on  Beacon  Hill"  to  get  the  MTA  assessment 
formula  changed  and  other  inequities  aboUshed.  As  another  means  of 
saving  money,  the  register  of  probate  supported  a  "no  hire,  no  fire" 
policy;  by  this  he  meant  that,  although  large  numbers  of  city  jobs 
would  not  be  abohshed  by  fiat,  they  would  not  be  filled  when  vacancies 
occurred.  Collins  estimated  that  this  plan  would  save  the  taxpayers 
four  miUion  dollars  annually. 

Colhns  indicated  that  he  would  also  "bring  government  to  the 
people"  by  estabUshing  Community  Councils  in  each  of  the  22  wards  of 
the  city.  These  councils,  of  about  fifteen  members  each,  would  perform 
a  liaison  function  between  the  mayor's  office  and  the  various  sections 
of  the  city.  Colhns  further  promised  to  estabhsh  a  new  bureau  which 
would  coordinate  departmental  functions,  eliminate  dupUcations,  and 
ensure  cooperation.  In  general,  Colhns  stressed  the  theme  that  economy 
was  important  but  not  enough.  He  argued  that  the  new  mayor  must  get 
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the  legislature  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  the  city  and  that  the  city  must 
obtain  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  lower  the  tax  rate.  His  solution  to 
this  problem  was  the  limited  sales  tax  proposed  by  Governor  Furcolo. 

At  the  start  of  the  campaign,  Powers  pursued  a  dignified  tack  and 
ignored  his  opponent.  The  one  issue  raised  by  Collins  that  he  picked  up 
(while  saying  that  it  could  not  be  an  issue,  since  the  mayor  did  not 
control  the  legislature)  was  the  sales  tax;  day  after  day,  in  spot  radio 
ads,  the  Powers  camp  attacked  the  sales  tax  and  urged  the  electorate  to 
vote  for  Powers.  The  Senate  president  stoutly  maintained  that  no  new 
taxes  should  be  levied  in  Boston,  and  outlined  a  set  of  economies  which, 
he  felt,  would  be  sufl&cient  to  bring  the  tax  rate  down.  He  suggested 
many  methods  by  which  the  city  could  save  money,  starting  with  the 
prompt  collection  of  delinquent  taxes  and  the  elimination  of  the  abuses 
of  the  city's  tax-abatement  procedure. 

Powers  advocated  comprehensive  long-range  planning  for  Boston's 
economic  future.  Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  presented  a 
television  program  which  was  most  unusual  for  Boston.  He  appeared 
with  a  group  of  "expert  advisers"  who  had  formulated  for  him  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  the  city  money  and  secure  state  and  federal  aid. 
Powers  asserted  that  the  recommendations  of  this  group  would  save  the 
city  as  much  as  twenty  million  dollars.  Three  of  the  group  appeared  on 
television  on  October  22  to  discuss  their  plans  for  saving  money: 
Robert  C.  Wood  of  MIT,  a  well-known  authority  on  metropolitan 
problems;  Edward  K.  Smith  of  Boston  College,  an  expert  on  taxation; 
and  Arnold  Soloway,  a  Harvard  economist  who  had  become  well- 
known  in  the  state  because  of  his  outspoken  antagonism  to  the  sales 
tax  proposed  by  Governor  Furcolo. 

The  public  image  which  Powers  tried  to  foster,  therefore,  was  that 
of  a  man  with  great  experience  in  public  office,  who  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  his  city  and  competent  to  deal  with  other  legislators.  Above 
all  else,  he  attempted  to  portray  himself  as  a  man  of  energy  and  ability, 
who  had  a  firm  and  detailed  program  to  straighten  out  Boston's  finan- 
cial mess.  "Give  me  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time  to  help  elect  me,"  he 
said,  "and  I  promise  you  a  lifetime  of  mine." 

DAVID  VERSUS  GOLIATH 

Since  the  1955  election,  Powers  had  cultivated  support  from  Re- 
publicans, economy-minded  Democrats,  and  independents.  In  1955, 
the  Republican  Herald  and  Traveler  vehemently  attacked  him,  but  in 
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1959  these  papers,  which  are  under  the  same  ownership,  endorsed 
him.  Powers  sent  out  a  large  number  of  maiUngs  of  all  types,  but  the 
cUmax  of  his  advertising  campaign  came  on  Sunday,  November  1,  two 
days  before  the  election,  when  the  Herald  featured  an  eight-page  special 
section,  purchased  by  the  Powers  organization.  A  photograph  of  Powers 
and  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  RepubUcan,  appeared  on  the  front 
page.  Saltonstall  was  quoted  as  saying,  "John  Powers  is  a  long-time 
friend — one  of  the  ablest  and  most  responsible  members  of  the  legis- 
lature." For  weeks,  rumors  had  circulated,  especially  among  Repub- 
licans, that  the  veteran  GOP  Senator  had  made  a  "deal"  with  Powers: 
if  Powers  were  elected  mayor,  he  would  either  be  neutral  or  else 
privately  (publicly,  one  version  of  the  rumor  had  it)  support  Saltonstall 
for  re-election.  Certainly,  it  was  to  the  OOP's  advantage  to  widen  the 
rift  that  was  said  to  exist  between  Powers  and  Governor  Furcolo,  who 
had  run  only  29,000  votes  behind  Saltonstall  in  1954  and  was  in- 
terested in  being  a  candidate  again  in  1960. 

After  the  election,  Saltonstall  told  a  group  of  restless  Republicans 
that  he  had  not  taken  part  in  Boston's  election  and  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  stop  pubMcation  of  the  picture.  He  averred  that  the  picture 
and  the  statement  were  made  at  a  Saint  Patrick's  Day  appearance  by 
him  in  South  Boston,  when  Powers  introduced  him  to  the  audience.^^ 
Regardless  of  SaltonstaU's  position,  or  lack  of  it,  most  RepubUcan 
leaders  in  the  city  supported  Powers.  On  the  Democratic  side,  national 
attention  was  drawn  to  Boston  when  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  issued 
a  statement  endorsing  Powers  for  mayor. 

A  large  number  of  other  Democratic  leaders  also  endorsed  him. 
Two  state-wide  ofl&cials.  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  D.  Ward  and  At- 
torney General  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.  (who  comes  from  Powers' 
own  baihwick.  South  Boston),  made  strong  statements  favoring  his 
election.  Congressman  John  W.  McCormack,  the  attorney  general's 
uncle  and  majority  floor  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  also 
supported  Powers.  The  district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County,  Garrett 
Byrne,  worked  hard  for  Powers,  sent  out  maiUngs,  and  twice  appeared 
on  television  for  him.  Four  of  the  six  state  senators  from  the  city  and 
thirty-three  of  forty-one  state  representatives  publicly  favored  Powers. 
A  very  impressive  array  of  private  citizens,  some  of  them  distinguished 
in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  city,  signed  "Powers  for  Mayor" 
advertisements. 


'^^  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  6,  1959,  p.  2. 
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Against  this  vast  array  of  Powers'  strength,  Collins  pitted  a  smaller 
and  less  systematic  organization  filled  with  people  whom  he  called 
"enthusiastic  amateurs."  Collins  was  unable  to  feature  the  endorse- 
ments of  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  because  he  had 
none.  Instead  he  heralded  his  campaign  as  "the  fight  of  the  people 
against  the  politicians."  The  keynote,  of  his  campaign  was  the  David 
and  Goliath  theme;  as  one  political  writer  aptly  put  it,  he  cast  himself 
in  the  role  of  David  "without  the  support  of  a  political  army,  minus 
the  weapon  of  a  heavy  financial  chest,  and  clad  only  in  the  loin-cloth 
of  political  moraUty,  decencj  and  high  intentions."-^ 

Two  of  the  leading  political  figures  of  Massachusetts  remained 
silent  during  the  campaign.  Both  had  close  associates  working  with  each 
of  the  candidates.  One  of  the  two  men  was  the  individual  both  Powers 
and  Collins  were  striving  so  hard  to  succeed,  John  B,  Hynes;  the  other 
was  Governor  Foster  Furcolo. 

THE  MUD  THICKENS 

As  the  campaign  entered  its  final  phase,  both  candidates  stepped 
up  their  pace,  and  mud — a  much-used  commodity  in  Boston  elections 
— began  to  fly  back  and  forth  at  a  furious  rate.  Rumors  swept  the  city: 
"toughs"  were  ripping  down  posters,  city  employees  were  being  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  campaign,  "deals"  had  been  made  with  contractors,  real 
estate  operators,  businessmen  and  other  less  savory  elements,  one  candi- 
date was  not  Irish,  the  other  was  anti-labor,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  candidates  themselves  traded  vigorous  blows.  Collins  said  "not 
a  quarter"  of  "bookmakers'  money"  had  been  contributed  to  him,  and 
added:  "there  are  only  two  men  in  the  race."^^  He  attacked  his  rival's 
legislative  activities  and  record,  and  challenged  Powers  to  explain  his 
votes  against  the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commission  and  his  sponsorship 
of  a  bill  legalizing  pinball  machines.  Powers,  stung  by  the  steady  assault, 
began  hitting  back.  He  asserted  that  Collins  had  had  an  "anti-labor" 
record  in  some  matters  before  the  legislature,  and  indicated  that  Colhns 
had  protected  the  interests  of  insurance  companies  in  legislative  matters, 
since  he  had  acted  as  a  lawyer  for  them.  As  for  Collins'  assertions  about 
his  record.  Powers  charged,  "Never  before  have  the  people  of  Boston 
witnessed  a  comparable  smear  of  lies  and  character  assassination,  all 


-0  George  H.  Favre,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  26,  1959,  p.  2. 
21  Boston  Herald,  October  27,  1959,  p.  1. 
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by  one  man."^^  Then  he  claimed  that  Collins  had  received  $65,000  in 
legal  fees  from  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  in  the  latter  part  of  1955, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  being  nominated  and  elected  to  the  City  Council. 
Dramatically,  he  produced  photographs  of  seven  checks  made  out  to 
John  F.  Collins  and  issued  by  the  Housing  Authority;  the  checks  totaled 
about  $28,800.  Powers  acidly  commented  about  ColMns:  "I  know  of 
no  man  in  the  past  quarter  century  who  has  profited  more  from  politics 
than  he  has — including  all  the  legal  work  of  the  Boston  Housing  Au- 
thority. "^3 

Collins  branded  this  last  charge  an  "absolute  Ue,"  and  retorted  that 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  he  had  conducted  title-research  work  for 
the  authority  and  received  $5,010.  He  challenged  Powers  to  "swap" 
photostatic  copies  of  income  tax  statements  and  make  them  pubUc,  and 
claimed  that  Powers  had  "pocketed"  $140,000  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  testimonial  dinner  in  March  and  diverted  it  into  his  campaign. 

During  the  campaign,  Collins  carried  on  an  essay  contest,  asking 
that  entries  be  submitted  which  defined  "power  politics."  Powers  was 
furious  at  the  pun  on  his  name  and  ridiculed  this  "contribution"  to  the 
campaign.  The  winning  essay,  submitted  by  a  fourteen-year-old  Hyde 
Park  girl,  definfed  a  power  politician  as  "a  man  who  is  surrounded  by 
pohtical  bigwigs,  and  who  administers  to  his  and  their  gains  first,  and 
the  people's  last,  or  not  at  all."  Collins  continued  to  hammer  away  at 
Powers  by  reminding  the  voters  that  Powers  refused  to  name  the  firms 
he  served  as  a  paid  consultant.  He  also  charged  that  Powers'  supporters 
were  intimidating  city  employees  and  tenants  in  city  housing  projects. 

THE  "bookie"  raid 

On  Friday,  October  30,  four  days  before  the  election,  a  significant 
event  occurred — one  which  the  Powers  forces  later  claimed  was  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  election.  Agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
swooped  down  on  two  locations  in  East  Boston  and  smashed  an  alleged 
bookmaking  syndicate  which  was  said  to  have  been  doing  business  to 
the  tune  of  half  a  milhon  dollars  a  week.  A  former  New  England  feather- 
weight champion,  Salvatore  Bartolo,  who  owned  one  of  the  raided 
places,  was  arrested. 

The  spectacular  raid  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That 


22  Boston  Traveler,  October  20,   1959,  p.  59. 

23  Ibid.,  October  27,  1959,  pp.  1  and  46. 
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night  at  11:15,  Collins  was  on  television  blasting  Powers  as  a  friend  of 
Bartolo's.  He  showed  photographs  of  Bartolo's  Ringside  Cafe  with  a 
large  "Powers  for  Mayor"  sign  over  it  and  pictures  of  Powers  with 
Bartolo  (several  other  people  were  in  the  picture  as  well.)  These  pic- 
tures were  not  only  shown  on  television,  but  were  also  printed  in  large 
front-page  ads  in  the  newspapers  the  day  before  the  election,  with  the 
heading  "Stop  Power  Politics!  Vote  for  Collins!" 

The  bookie  raid  therefore  furnished  the  climax  to  the  Collins  cam- 
paign. The  Powers  campaign  finished  on  much  the  same  note  as  it  had 
begun — an  emphasis  on  the  program  he  intended  to  carry  out  to  improve 
Boston  and  on  his  long  experience.  A  special  section  of  the  Boston 
Herald  published  on  Sunday,  November  1,  which  was  a  paid  political 
advertisement,  included  not  only  tributes  by  many  prominent  people  to 
him,  but  also  a  statement  signed  by  the  candidate  himself,  called  "What 
Boston  Means  to  Me": 

I  believe  in  Boston. 

I  was  born  here.  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life.  My  children  were 
born  here,  will — I  sincerely  trust — spend  their  lives  here,  as  I  have. 

I  am  proud  of  Boston,  its  broad  avenues,  its  parks — its  unequalled 
concentration  of  clinics  and  hospitals  and  medical  schools — its  magnifi- 
cent educational  facilities,  more  abundantly  present  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  today — its  great  churches  of  many  denominations — its 
world-famous  business  institutions — its  leadership  in  finance — its  re- 
vered historical  monuments.  .  .  . 

I  believe  in  the  people  of  Boston  .  .  . 

But  like  all  thinking  men  and  women  of  this  community,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  Boston  .  .  . 

Since  my  boyhood,  it  has  been  my  absorbing  ambition  to  give  back 
to  Boston  some  of  what  Boston  has  given  me  in  environment,  in  educa- 
tion, in  opportunity.  It  is  my  deepest  hope  that  in  1959  this  dream,  at 
long  last,  will  come  true. 

At  the  last  Powers  rally  in  Symphony  Hall  that  Sunday  night,  an 
overflow  audience  of  7500  heard  him  reiterate  this  philosophy  and  ex- 
pound some  details  of  his  program  for  the  city.  Several  leading  officials 
praised  his  abihty  and  dedication.  Attorney  General  McCormack  said: 
"I  can  assure  you  that  I  wouldn't  support  John  E.  Powers  if  there  was 
one  piece  of  evidence  that  this  man  wasn't  of  good  character." 

The  campaign  had  been  a  hard  and  an  expensive  one.  In  the  three 
weeks  before  the  final  election,  each  side  had  sponsored  twelve  television 
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programs,  totaling  170  minutes  for  Powers  and  145  minutes  for  Collins. 
Every  major  radio  station  in  the  city  had  carried  advertisements,  with 
Powers  dominating  the  advertising  in  this  medium.  Hundreds  of  meetings 
had  been  addressed  by  the  candidates,  sometimes  over  a  dozen  a  day. 
The  fight  for  the  mayoralty  had  far  overshadowed  the  contests  for  the 
City  Council  and  School  Committee.  Many  poUtical  observers  felt  that 
the  campaign  had  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  Boston's  history. 
The  consensus  was  that  Powers  had  spent  much  more  than  Collins; 
some  estimates  which  were  regarded  as  conservative  said  that  Powers 
had  spent  about  $500,000  and  his  opponent  about  $200,000.  Actually, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difl&culty  in  securing  precise  information  about 
the  source  of  funds  or  actual  expenditures  during  a  campaign,  so  that 
estimates  of  this  type  can  only  be  regarded  as  guesswork.  Under  Massa- 
chusetts law,  candidates  have  to  file  a  report  of  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures; it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  candidates  always  report  less  than 
their  actual  costs.  At  any  rate,  when  the  reports  on  the  1959  campaign 
were  filed.  Powers  said  that  he  had  received  $196,267  and  spent  $203,- 
542,  while  CoUins  said  that  he  had  received  and  spent  $136,180.^* 
Thirty-three  individuals  were  recorded  as  having  giving  $1000  or 
more  to  Collins,  while  thirty-five  gave  $1000  or  more  to  Powers.  Insofar 
as  the  analysis  of  these  sixty-eight  individuals  could  be  carried  out 
(little  information  is  available  about  some  of  them),  they  fell  into  four 
rough  groupings :  those  who  sell  services  in  such  fields  as  insurance,  real 
estate,  or  accounting;  those  who  sell  supphes,  including  contractors; 
lawyers;  and  relatives  or  close  personal  friends  of  the  candidates.  A  few 
of  the  pubhc  donors  on  both  sides  were  well-known  pubUc  figures,  but 
most  of  them  were  relatively  obscure  individuals  as  far  as  the  general 
public  was  concerned. 

ELECTION   DAY 

On  Tuesday,  November  3,  the  people  of  Boston  came  to  the  polls 
to  find  large  numbers  of  workers  for  both  sides  (almost  certainly  more 
for  Powers,  who  was  estimated  to  have  1500  workers  at  the  polls  or 
driving  cars).  The  vote  was  somewhat  smaller  than  usual;  in  1955,  66 
percent  of  those  registered  voted.  The  turnout  in  1959  was  62  percent. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  behef  that  Powers  was  sure  to  win,  the 


24  The  reports  are  filed  witt  the  city  clerk  of  Boston.  See  the  Boston  Globe, 
January  9,  1960,  p.  3. 


small  turnout  was  not  surprising.  Some  Powers'  supporters  may  have 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  because  they  believed  Powers  would  win 
easily  without  their  vote.  Many  Collins'  supporters  who  believed  that 
Powers'  victory  was  a  foregone  conclusion  may  not  have  voted  out  of  a 
sense  of  hopelessness. 

Since  all  but  six  of  the  278  precincts  in  Boston  have  voting  machines, 
the  returns  came  in  rapidly.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  polls  closed, 
it  looked  as  if  the  political  "experts"  who  had  picked  Powers  to  win 
were  in  for  a  surprise.  Slightly  less  than  an  hour  after  the  returns  from 
the  first  precinct  were  announced,  John  E.  Powers  issued  a  statement 
conceding  the  election  and  congratulating  John  F,  Collins.  Collins  re- 
ceived 114,074  votes  to  Powers'  90,035. 


The  Pundits  Analyze  the  Election 

The  day  after  the  election  the  Boston  Traveler  reported  in  banner 
headlines:  "Collins  Victory  Rocks  Boston  PoUtics."  Its  sister  paper,  the 
Boston  Herald,  stated  that  the  Collins  victory  was  "the  most  staggering 
upset  in  the  recent  history  of  the  city,"  and  that  "Collms  demonstrated 
decisively  that  his  'Stop  Power  PoUtics'  campaign  had  worked.  "^^  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reporter  who  had  covered  the  campaign  com- 
mented that  "  'Power  politics' — whatever  the  interpretation  may  be  of 
that  epithet — is  definitely  out  of  vogue  in  Boston  today."^® 


25  Boston  Herald,  November  4,  1959,  p.  1. 

26  George  H.  Favre,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  4,  1959,  p. 
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Political  analysts  and  newspapermen  immediately  advanced  a  num- 
ber of  interpretations  of  the  election.  John  Harris,  political  editor  of 
the  Globe,  suggested  that  Collins  may  have  received  a  large  sympathy 
vote  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  "underdog"  and  because  he  is 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair.^^  Harris  also  argued  that  Powers'  strong  an- 
tagonism to  salary  increases  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  might 
have  hurt  him.  Although  the  controversy  had  subsided  before  the  pre- 
liminary election,  Harris  felt  that  the  feelings  aroused  in  August  "might 
have  carried  over  to  the  election  itself,  since  many  who  did  not  vote  on 
September  22d  did  on  November  Bd."^^  CorneUus  Dalton  of  the 
Traveler  suggested  that  the  sharp  attacks  by  the  register  of  probate  on 
"power  politicians"  had  influenced  many  women  voters.  Dalton  noted 
that  the  early  vote  had  been  heavy  and  had  included  many  women. 
"Their  influence,"  he  said,  "was  considered  an  important  factor  in  the 
surprising  CoUins  victory  by  most  observers. "^^ 

Edward  Devin  of  the  Herald  also  accepted  the  theory  that  the 
"morning  vote"  of  women  was  a  factor,  as  was  the  "anti-education"  label 
pinned  on  Powers  by  some  people  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
embrogUo.  Devin,  however,  placed  more  emphasis  on  a  general  "ground 
swell  among  the  electorate  against  veteran  office  holders,  a  popular  de- 
sire to  have  a  whole  set  of  new  faces  m  pubUc  office. "^*^ 

All  commentators  speculated  on  the  significance  of  the  "bookie 
raid."  Everyone  agreed  that  it  was  important,  but  Harris  argued  that 
it  fitted  into  the  context  of  the  campaign  and  said:  "This  last  minute 
development  seemed  to  fit  in  with  what  ColUns  had  long  been  saying."^^ 
Devin  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  raid,  saying  that  before  that  time 
Powers  was  regarded  as  a  "cinch."  He  reported  that  surveys  indicated 
Powers  would  win  "by  from  25,000  to  30,000  votes."^^  George  H. 
Favre  of  the  Monitor  wrote:  "Many  observers  attribute  Mr.  Collins' 
victory  to  a  last  minute  fluke,  when  a  raid  by  federal  agents  of  book- 
making  dens  in  East  Boston  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Powers  forces. "^^ 

Supporters  of  Powers  laid  great  stress  on  the  raid.  The  senator  him- 
self felt  that  the  raid  "might  have  had  some  effect,"  and  said  that  a 


27  Boston  Globe,  November  5,  1959,  pp.  1  and  26. 

28  Ibid.,  November  5,  1959,  p.  26. 

29  Boston  Traveler,  November  4,  1959,  p.  23. 

30  Boston  Herald,  November  4,  1959,  p.  9. 

31  Boston  Globe,  November  5,  1959,  p.  26. 

32  Boston  Herald,  November  4,  1959,  p.  9. 
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"smear"  had  been  left  upon  his  name  which  he  intended  to  clear  up. 
Indicating  that  he  was  considering  a  post-election  television  program, 
he  told  a  Traveler  reporter:  "I  still  have  a  job  to  do  as  Senate  President 
but  how  effectively  can  I  do  it  with  this  cloud  hanging  over  me?"^* 
Collins,  when  asked  if  he  thought  the  raid  had  any  effect,  said,  "No,  I 
don't.  I  was  confident  the  previous  week.  .  .  ."^^ 

Although  Collins^toldjhe_  G/oZ7e  that^he  regarded  his  victory  as 
a  "mandate"  to  support  a  sales-tax  proposal,  most  commentators  were 
doubtful  that  the  sales-tax  issue  was  a  crucial  factor.  All  of  the  political 
analysts  were  agreed  upon  one  item  in  the  election:  it  had  been  a  very 
costly  campaign.  Edward  Devin  remarked  that  "Perhaps  as  much  as  a 
milhon  dollars,  perhaps  more,  went  down  the  drain  with  Powers. "^^ 

The  voters  had  cast  their  ballots,  but  had  not  indicated  why  they 
voted  as  they  did.  Some  of  them  told  Michael  Liuzzi  of  the  Monitor 
their  reasons:  "Collins  seemed  sincere.  ...  He's  not  mixed  up  with 
racketeers.  . .  .  People  are  tired  of  poUticians  and  the  way  they've  been 
running  this  city.  .  .  .  Powers  must  have  spent  a  million  dollars.  It  looks 
crooked  to  me."^'^ 

The  Post-election  Survey 

When  the  results  of  the  election  were  announced,  a  sample  of  the 
city's  voting  population  was  constructed.  This  sample  was  composed  of 
500  persons  who  were  interviewed  in  their  homes,  within  72  hours  after 
the  polls  closed.  For  the  purpose  of  the  sample,  50  of  the  city's  precincts 
were  chosen,  from  12  of  the  22  wards. ^^  Ten  voters  in  each  precinct 
were  interviewed  and  asked  several  questions  which  they  were  free  to 
answer  in  any  manner  they  chose.  They  did  not  select  answers  from  a 
list  given  to  them  by  the  interviewer. 


34  Boston  Traveler,  November  5,  1959,  p.  2. 
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WHY  JOHN    POWERS 
LOST 


•  JOHN  POWERS  LOST  THE  ELECTION  be- 
cause he  was  stereotyped_by_many  voters  as  a  leader  of  a  powerful 
and  corrupt  group  of  politicians,  businessmen,  and  unsayory.  elements 
who,  they  believe,  govern  the  city  for  personal  enrichment  rather  than 
for  the  general  welfare.  Many  of  those  voters  who  rejected  Powers 
resented  what  they  believed  to  be  his  excessive  power  and  control.  This 
reaction  to  his  power  was  particularly  strong  because  many  voters  in 
Boston  felt  pohtically  powerless.  These  individuals  felt  that  Powers' 
campaign  was  so  opulent  that  he  must  have  made  extensive  deals  with 
contributors — deals  which  were  not  in  the  public  interest.  Given  these 
beUefs,  which  Collins  reinforced  through  his  "Power  politics  versus  the 
people"  slogan,  many  voters  interpreted  the  bookie  raid  as  an  indication 
of  Powers'  connection  with  unsavory  elements.  The  raid  was  a  significant 
factor  in  Powers'  loss.  The  point  is,  however,  that  many  voters  in  Boston 
were  predisposed  to  react  this  way  because  of  their  cynical  feelings  toward 
poHticians,  which  existed  long  before  the  raid.  Much  of  this  cynicism  and 
resentment  toward  politicians  was  also  directed  toward  Collins,  who  was 
seen  by  many,  not  as  a  clear-cut  choice,  but  rather  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  Many  of  those  who  supported  Collins  voted  against  Powers,  not 
for  Collins.  Collins,  however,  succeeded  in  identifying  himself  to  many 
as  one  of  the  less  powerful;  therefore  large  numbers  of  citizens  who 
failed  to  vote  in  the  preUminary  voted  on  November  3d  and  favored 
him  approximately  two  to  one.  Many  of  those  who  supported  Piemonte, 
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Hennigan,  and  McMorrow  in  the  preliminary  also  switched  to  Collins. 
This  election  was  a  protest  against  "professional  poUticians"  and  a 
mandate  for  "amateurs." 

The  proportion  of  voters  who  shift  allegiance  from  one  party  to 
another  during  a  campaign  rarely  exceeds  10  percent  and  these  shifts 
are  not  all  in  the  same  direction.^  Over  three  fourths  of  the  voters  remain 
loyal  to  their  party  from  one  election  to  the  next.  This  does  not  mean 
that  political  campaigns  are  unimportant.  The  campaign  is  very  im- 
portant, not  because  it  converts  large  numbers  of  voters  to  the  opposi- 
tion, but  because  it  reinforces  the  original  party  position  of  more  than 
half  the  voters.  That  is,  it  sustains  party  loyalties  by  providing  con- 
genial propaganda  and  support  for  those  who  seek  it.  Although  the  cam- 
paign has  no  effect  on  about  one  sixth  of  the  voters,  it  does  activate 
another  sixth  who  probably  would  not  have  voted  without  the  stimula- 
tion provided  by  the  campaign.  The  choice  of  those  voters  who  are 
activated  very  often  determines  the  outcome  of  the  election.  It  is  ironical 
that  the  less  interested,  and  consequently  the  less  knowledgeable,  voters 
are  those  who  tend  to  change  most  often.  Their  lack  of  interest  and 
commitment  often  make  them  open  to  conversion. 

Conversion  from  one  party  to  another  is  not  a  common  experience 
in  American  elections  because  "a  whole  set  of  established  behavior  pat- 
terns operate  against  it."^  Pohtical  attitudes,  along  with  other  value 
orientations,  are  usually  adopted  from  those  of  parents^  and  reinforced 
through  associations  with  friends  and  coworkers  whose  views  are  con- 
genial. If  an  individual's  familial  pohtical  environment  is  spUt  between 
Republican  and  Democrat,  he  is  likely  to  vote  with  the  majority  of  the 
larger  community.^  In  other  words,  political  attitudes  adopted  early  in 
Ufe  are  usually  reinforced  through  the  choice  of  a  congenial  political 
environment.  For  example,  individuals  tend  to  expose  themselves  most 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  party  they  prefer,^  and  to  engage  in  pohtical 
discussions  that  consist  most  often  of  the  exchange  of  mutually  agreeable 

1  The  generalizations  in  this  paragraph  are  presented  in  a  summary  of  the 
important  findings  of  several  voting  studies  contained  in  Bernard  Berelson,  Paul 
A.  Lazarsfeld,  and  William  McPhee,  Voting  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1954),  pp.  345-347. 

2  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  The  People's  Choice  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1944),  p.  103. 

3  Philip  Nogee  and  Murray  B.  Levin,  "Some  Determinants  of  the  Political 
Attitudes  of  College  Voters,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  XXII,  4  (Winter  1959). 

■*  Berelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  347. 
^Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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remarks  rather  than  real  differences  of  opinion.^  These  factors  tend  to 
sustain  the  voters'  original  party  preference. 

The  party  preference  of  many  voters  is  so  ingrained  that  they  will 
support  the  party's  nominee,  whoever  he  is.  Professor  Lazarsfeld's  study 
of  the  1940  Presidential  election  indicated  that  half  the  voters  knew 
before  the  conventions  whom  they  would  vote  for  and  remained  with 
this  decision.  Half  of  those  who  were  undecided  in  May  took  a  definite 
stand  when  the  nominees  were  selected  and  remained  with  their  choice.'^ 

These  generalizations  refer,  of  course,  to  national  elections  where 
two  or  more  parties  are  competing.  The  Boston  mayoralty  election  was 
not  an  interparty  contest  since  both  candidates  were  Democrats.  Never- 
theless, the  possibility  of  a  change  in  candidate  preference  was  present. 
Shifts  in  this  election  can  be  studied  by  analyzing  three  types  of  voting 
decisionsr  ( 1 )  the  final  decision  of  those  who  voted  for  Powers  or_Col;-^ 
lins  in  the  preliminary,  which  will  indicate  the  number  of  "genuine"  con- 
verters; (2)  the  final  decision  of  those  who  voted  for  one  of  the  three 
losing  candidates  in  the  preliminary  (five  candidates  ran);  and  (3) 
the  final  decision  of  those  who  did  not  vote  in  the  preliminary.  By  sep- 
arating the  voters  into  these  three  groups,  we  can  deduce  the  motivation 
of  each  and  quantify  the  converting,  reinforcing,  and  activating  effects 
of  the  campaign. 

While  1 9  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Powers  in  the  preliminary 
supported  CoUins  in  the  final,^  only  about  4  percent  of  those  who  voted 
for  CoUins  switched  to  Powers.  By  itself  this  shift  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  turn  the  tide,  although  the  election  would  have  been  very 
close.  Collins  won  because  a  large  number  of  non voters  in  the  prelimi- 
nary voted  in  the  final  election  and  supported  him  more  than  two  to 
one.  The  activation  effect  of  the  campaign  was  thus  crucial.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Collins  received  more  than  twice  as  many 
votes  as  Powers  from  those  who  voted  for  losing  candidates  in  the 
preliminary,  turned  the  election  into  a  rout. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  votes  for  Powers  and  Collins 
of  those  who  voted  for  different  candidates  in  the  preliminary  and  those 
who  did  not  vote  in  the  preliminary. 


6  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

'''  Lazarsfeld,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  VI. 

8  These  26   respondents  comprise  slightly  more  than   6   percent  of  those 
interviewed,  who  voted. 
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TABLE  1.     Proportion  of  Voters  and  Nonvoters  in  the  Preliminary  Who 
Supported  Powers  or  Collins  in  the  Final  Election 


Final 
Vote 

Powers 
Collins 
Nonvoters 


Preliminary  Vote 
Powers    Collins    Piemonte    Hennigan     McMorrow     Nonvoters 


74% 
19 
7 


4% 


32% 

58 

10 


100%     100%          100% 
(N=134)  iN=l02)  (N=38) 


29% 
62 
9 

100% 

{N=2l) 


16% 

68 

16 

100% 
(iV=19) 


21% 

48 

31 

100% 
(iV=185) 


The  dramatic  character  of  Mr.  Collins'  victory  is  best  illustrated 
by  Table  2  which  is  the  "inverse  function"  of  Table  1.  Table  2  shows 
the  source  of  Powers'  and  Collins'  votes. 


TABLE  2. 


Preliminary 
Election 

Powers 

Collins 

Piemonte 

Hennigan 

McMorrow 

Nonvoters 


Origin  of  Powers  and  Collins  Support  from  Voters  and 
Nonvoters  in  the  Preliminary 

Source  of 
Collins'  Votes 

10% 
36 

9 

5 

5 
35 


Source  of 

Nonvoters  in 

Powers'  Votes 

the  Final  Election 

60% 

11% 

2 

10 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

24 

68 

100% 

100% 

(iV=164) 

(iV=83) 

100% 

{N=253) 

A  re-examination  of  the  preUminary-final  vote  distribution  as 
shown  in  Table  2  clearly  shows  that  the  major  portion  of  Powers' 
'^strength  came  from  those  who  supported  him  in  the  preliminary  (60 
percent)  and  those  who  did  not  vote  in  the  prehminary  (24  percent). 
The  sweeping  character  of  Collins'  victory  can  be  attributed  to  the  votes 
he  picked  up  from  those  who  failed  to  vote  in  the  prehminary  election. 
Only  36  percent  of  ColHns'  vote  on  November  3d  came  from  those  who 
supported  him  in  the  primary,  while  35  percent  came  from  nonvoters — 
together  they  composed  7 1  percent  of  the  CoUins  vote. 

The  losing  candidates  contributed  collectively  14  percent  to  Powers' 
vote  and  19  percent  to  Collins'  vote — a  5-percent  gain  for  Collins.  The 
net  gains  for  Collins  from  the  respective  losing  candidates  are  shown 
in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3.     Collins'  Net  Gain  from  Persons  Voting  for  Losing  Candidates 
and  Nonvoters  in  the  Preliminary 

Nonvoters  +11% 

McMorrow  +3% 

Piemonte  +2% 

Hennigan  +1% 

Of  those  who  voted  for  a  losing  candidate  in  the  preliminary,  only 
1 1  percent  failed  to  vote  in  the  final  election;  in  other  words,  89  percent 
of  those  who  supported  Piemonte,  Hennigan,  and  McMorrow  did  vote  in 
the  final  election.  Their  turnout  and  vote  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
shift  to  Collins.  Powers'  and  Collins'  original  supporters  could  not  be 
the  sole  basis  for  Collins'  dramatic  margin  of  victory  since  Powers 
picked  up  only  2  percent  of  those  voting  for  Collins  in  the  preliminary 
while  only  10  percent  of  Collins'  vote  came  from  those  who  voted  for 
-^;  Powers  in  the  preliminary.  The Jact  that  the  campaign  activated  so  many 
nonvoters,  who  favored  Collins  more  than  two  to  one,  accounts  for  his 
landslide  victory. 

Causes  for  the  Shift  to  Collins 

What  motivated  the  voters  who  shifted  from  Powers  to  Collins? 
These  respondents  were  asked,  "Why  did  you  change  your  mind?" 
Several  of  those  interviewed  gave  more  than  one  reason.  Table  4  shows 
the  proportion  of  voters  who  shifted  from  Powers  to  Collins  mentioning 
each  reason. 

TABLE  4.     Why  Did  You  Change  Your  Mind? 
(Proportion  of  Voters  Changing  from  Powers  to  Collins  Mentioning 

Each  Reason) 

Jlookie  raid  42% 

^]^wer  politics  42 

"Like  Collins'  personality  15 

Like  Collins'  program  15 

Dislike  Powers'  program  12 
Dislike  Powers'  personality  4 

Collins  for  the  little  man  4 

No  answer  3 

(Ar=26) 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  bookie  raid  and  power  politics — 
the  two  reasons  most  frequently  mentioned  by  those  who  switched  from 
Powers  to  Collins — are  not  identical  issues,  although,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  respondents  associated  one  with  the  other.  Only  those  respondents 
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who  specifically  mentioned  the  bookie  raid  were  classified  among  the 
42  percent.  Many  of  these  respondents  interpreted  the  raid  as  "proof" 
that  Senator  Powers  was  finked,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
underworld  figures.  The  following  response  of  a  young  woman,  who  is  a 
high-school  graduate,  is  typical  of  this  interpretation.  "Bookie  raid  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it — I  don't  want  that  kind  of  man  in  ofiice — they're  all  a 
fittle  crooked."  Another  young  lady  reported  that,  "After  the  raid  it 
showed  how  the  city  would  be  run  by  crooks  if  he  got  in  .  .  .  ." 

Several  respondents  who  mentioned  the  raid  as  one  of  their  reasons 
for  changing  also  stated  that  they  had  switched  to  CoUins  because 
Powers  was  a  "power  pofitician"  or  connected  with  "power  politics." 
These  respondents  objected  to  the  size  of  his  campaign,  the  amount  of 
money  they  befieved  Powers  had  spent,  or  the  extensive  number  of  im- 
portant federal  and  state  officials  who  supported  him.  However,  they  did 
not  necessarily  interpret  these  "facts"  as  proof  that  Powers  was  himself 
dishonest  or  associated  with  underworld  elements.  Their  objection  to 
Powers  is  connected  to  some  vaguely  defined  view  that  concentrations 
of  power  are  in  themselves  objectionable,  and  that  the  powerful  are 
weU  connected  and  not  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  The  majority 
of  those  who  switched  from  Powers  to  Colfins  mentioned  some  anti- 
Powers  reason  for  so  doing  rather  than  a  pro-Colhns  reason.  Those  who 
switched  did  so  primarily  because  they  disliked  somgthing^  aboyit  Powers^ 
not  because  they  favored  Collins. 

Those  who'^d  not  vote  in  the  preliminary  but  who  voted  in  the 
final  were  asked  why  they  voted  for  Collins  or  Powers.  This  group, 
which  contributed  35  percent  to  Collins'  total  vote,  was  crucial;  it 
swung  the  election  to  him.  Table  5  shows  the  proportion  of  these  re- 
spondents mentioning  various  reasons  for  supporting  Collins. 

TABLE  5.     Why  Did  You  Vote  For  Collins? 

(Proportion  of  Nonvoters  in  the  Preliminary  Who  Voted  for  Collins 

Mentioning  Each  Reason) 

Any  anti-Powers  reason  48% 

Collins'  personality  27 

Collins'  program  18 

Collins'  sincerity  18 
Collins  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  8 

Collins  was  the  underdog  7 

Collins'  support  of  the  sales  tax  6 

Collins'  courage  (fight  against  polio)  5 

Don't  know  or  no  answer  2 

(iV=82) 
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Like  those  who  switched  from  Powers  to  Collins,  the  nonvoters 
who  supported  Collins  did  so  primarily  because  they  did  not  Uke  some- 
thing about  Powers.  Those  voters  stated  that  Powers  was  a  power  poli- 
tician or  engaged  in  power  politics,  or  that  he  was  connected  with  too 
many  important  people.  Some  of  those  who  disliked  Powers  said  he  was 
connected  with  racketeers  or  bookies.  Collins'  personality  appealed  to 
approximately  one  fourth  of  those  who  did  not  vote  in  the  preliminary. 
Collins'  stand  on  the  sales  tax  was  clearly  not  important  to  many  of 
these  voters. 

Those  who  voted  for  Piemonte,  Hennigan,  and  McMorrow  con- 
tributed 19  percent  to  Collins'  total  vote.  They  were  also  asked  why 
they  voted  for  Collins.  Their  responses  to  this  question  were  very  similar 
to  those  given  by  the  respondents  who  failed  to  vote  in  the  preliminary. 
The  largest  number  (42  percent)  mentioned  some  anti-Powers  reason, 
while  19  percent  said  that  Collins  was  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  Collins' 
personahty  was  the  only  other  item  that  was  mentioned  by  many  others 
(17  percent). 

These  data  lead  us  to  conclude  that  those  who  switched  to  Collins 
^^  did  so  because  they  were  against  Powers,  not  because  they  favored 
Colhns.  Colhns  did  not  "win"  the  election.  Powers  lost  it. 

Since  many  of  those  who  switched  to  Collins  reacted  against  "power 
poUtics,"  it  is  necessary  to  examine  their  image  of  who  the  powerful 
are  and  how  they  operate.  "The  powerful"  were  identified  by  respon- 
dents as  big  businessmen,  professional  politicians,  and  "the  underworld." 
Some  stated  that  "the  powerful"  consisted  of  important  businessmen 
who  are  preoccupied  with  their  own  self-interest.  Witness  the  remark 
of  a  Negro  voter  in  ward  12:  "...  Powers  was  being  sponsored  by 
too  many  business  interests.  I  mean  those  people  not  concerned  with 
the  social  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  voting  public.  They  perhaps 
would  be  interested  in  social  welfare,  but  their  social  welfare  and  not 
that  of  the  majority."  Others  identified  "the  powerful"  as  "the  machine." 
Many  respondents  said  that  a  small  group  of  professional  pohticians  ran 
the  city  through  a  machine  which  was  at  their  command.  A  woman 
voter  said  that  Powers  was  ".  .  .  too  long  in  office,  he  has  become  a 
professional — too  many  commitments."  A  college  graduate  said  that 
Powers  was  "...  tied  up  with  professionals — type  with  cigars,  part  of 
the  South  Boston  crowd  who  have  the  city  in  their  pocket  and  take 
care  of  themselves."  Respondents  referred  to  "his  gang,"  "his  afl&hation 
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with  other  big  poUticians,"  and  the  "fact"  that  he  had  "too  many  poUtical 
entanglements." 

The  beUef  that  the  poUtician  uses  his  office  for  personal  enrichment 
and  that  he  grants  favors  in  return  for  campaign  contributions  or  graft 
was  widespread.  Respondents  used  phrases  such  as  "too  many  prior 
commitments,"  "paying  off  too  many,"  and  "he  made  deals  with  backers 
of  campaign"  to  describe  the  relations  between  the  candidate  and  sup- 
porters. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  groups  who  make  up  the  "powerful" 
as  "the  business  interests"  and  "the  machine,"  many  respondents  in- 
cluded "the  underworld."  One  woman  said  that  "a  typical  Boston  poU- 
tician is  a  crook."  In  the  eyes  of  some  Boston  voters  Senator  Powers 
was  "associating  with  gangsters"  or  "tied  up  with  racketeers  .  .  .  who 
run  the  city."  Imphcit  in  most  of  the  comments  of  this  type  is  the  view 
that  the  businessman  and  the  underworld  associate  with  the  poUtician 
when  it  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  do  so.  Not  one  respondent 
stated  that  the  voters  were  among  "the  powerful."  The  fact  that  so  many 
respondents  beUeve  that  the  community  is  controUed  by  "the  powerful" 
implies  that  they  feel  powerless. 

Although  the  bookie  raid  and  "power  politics"  are  distinct  phe- 
nomena, many  voters  who  switched  to  ColUns  fused  the  two:  "power 
politics"  often  meant  poUtics  by  the  crooked.  Even  those  voters  who 
maintained  a  distinction  between  power  and  corruption  appear  to  have 
connected  the  two  as  a  result  of  the  raid.  For  example,  a  ColUns  voter 
who  supported  Powers  in  1955  and  in  the  1959  preliminary  election 
stated,  "Powers  was  spending  so  much  money  and  had  so  much  poUtical 
backing  I  began  to  wonder  what  everybody  expected  from  his  election. 
Then  the  East  Boston  raid  made  me  definitely  decide  to  change  but  I 
probably  would  have  anyway."  Evidently  many  of  those  who  feel  that 
the  voters  are  powerless  are  predisposed  to  view  the  powerful  as  corrupt. 

The  bookie  raid  thus  crystallized  anti-Powers  sentiment,  but  it 
probably  would  not  have  done  so  unless  the  "power-politics"  stereotype 
had  already  been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  voter.  The  authors  do  not 
believe  that  this  image  of  the  power  poUtician  could  have  been  manu- 
factured and  marketed  so  successfuUy  in  a  brief  campaign.  The  seeds 
of  this  beUef  must  have  been  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  believers  long 
before  the  campaign  began.  Cynicism  with  respect  to  Boston  politicians 
is  widespread  in  the  Hub.  Voters  who  live  in  a  city  with  the  highest 
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tax  rate  in  the  country  ($101  per  thousand),  where  periodic  exposes 
of  graft  and  corruption  are  common,  are  predisposed  to  view  those 
in  power  as  actually  or  potentially  corrupt.  Indeed,  many  voters  who 
switched  to  Collins  because  they  beheved  Powers  to'  be^^  corrupt  also 
stated  that  dollins  was  probably  no  better. 

The  belief  that  all  pohticians  and  the  henchmen  in  their  inner 
circle  are  self-seeking  and  corrupt  was  expressed  by  many  respondents. 
To  these  voters  the  election  tends  to  be  meaningless  and  the  democratic 
process  a  farce  because  neither  candidate  is  seen  as  honest,  and  for 
them  meaningful  alternatives  do  not  exist.  When  this  attitude  is  rein- 
forced by  the  belief  that  the  political  community  is  controlled  by  a  small 
number  of  powerful  and  selfish  individuals,  the  voters  feel  powerless 
and  manipulated.  Under  these  conditions  nonvoting  tends  to  replace 
voting,  and  voting  becomes  a  rote  activity  devoid  of  inner  meaning.  An 
elderly  Itahan  woman,  who  has  lived  in  Boston  for  fifty-two  years  and 
who  switched  to  CoUins,  epitomized  this  cynicism  toward  candidates  for 
public  oflBce  when  she  said,  "dirtiness  of  city — welfare  of  Boston.  Used 
a  lot  of  talk — poUtical  slogans,  felt  they  were  all  no  good — plain  English 
— but  once  in  office — goodby — so  we'll  have  a  new  face.  Everything  is  a 
mess — so  can't  expect  a  miracle.  Beautiful  Boston — what  a  mess  now." 

When  cynicism  and  disgust  with  professional  pohticians  is  wide- 
spread, the  candidate  who  is  less  well  known  and  who  has  held  public 
office  for  a  shorter  period  is  less  likely  to  be  stereotyped  as  a  politician 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Collins  doubtlessly  profited  from 
his  relative  anonymity  and  capitahzed  on  Senator  Powers'  reputation 
as  a  poHtician  by  depicting  the  election  as  a  contest  between  David  and 
Goliath,  between  the  power  pohticians  and  the  victimized  masses. 
ColHns  exploited  this  theme  on  almost  every  occasion.  The  bookie  raid, 
which  occurred  on  October  30th,  four  days  before  the  election,  was  so 
adroitly  exploited  by  Collins  on  television  that  a  sizable  number  of 
voters  who  saw  him  display  photographs  of  Powers  and  Bartolo  viewed 
these  exhibits  as  an  indication  that  Powers  was  not  merely  a  pohtician 
seeking  pubhc  office,  but  a  friend  of  the  bookie's.  It  was  at  this  point  in  the 
campaign  that  the  connection  between  power  and  corruption  was  made. 

An  elderly  man  who  switched  to  Collins  at  the  last  minute  explained 
his  decision  as  follows:  "Pictures  of  Powers  with  gangsters — pretty 
friendly  with  Bartolo — ^this  wasn't  local  police;  it  was  federal  men — 
pretty  serious,  don't  want  that  kind  of  mayor."  A  woman  in  her  thirties 
who  also  switched  to  Collins  gave  the  following  reason:  "After  the  raid 
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it  showed  how  the  city  would  be  run  by  crooks  if  he  got  in;  saw  pictures 
in  paper — signs  in  front  of  Bartolo's  restaurant." 

We  do  not  wish.to  create  the  impression  that  the  irnage  of  Senator 
Powers  as  a  power  poHtician  was  solely  due  to  Collins'  campaign"or  the 
tookie  raid.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Senator  Powers  hirnself  inadvertently 
lielpeH^  create  this  image  by  conducting  a  big  campaign  and  by  overplay- 
ing big-name  support.  The  dialectic  between  the  candidates  with  respect 
to  the  power-poUtics  image  had  a  rehearsed  quality  about  it.  Each  night 
on  television  Collins  pictured  his  opponent  as  a  Goliath  and  Powers 
promptly  responded  by  announcing  more  big-name  support.  On  the 
evening  before  the  election  Powers  notified  his  viewers  that  in  addition 
to  the  support  of  United  States  Senator  Kennedy  and  Representative 
McCormack,  he  was  backed  by  thirty-three  of  the  forty-one  state  sena- 
tors. At  the  same  time  Collins  was  creating  the  impression  that  he  was 
the  candidate  of  the  little  people,  not  the  choice  of  the  powerful,  he 
evidently  sensed  the  widespread  distrust  of  "the  powerful"  and  capitaUzed 
on  it  by  identifying  himself  with  those  who  felt  powerless. 

The  Lesser  of  Two  Evils 

An  over-all  view  of  the  motivation  of  the  Boston  electorate  is  pre- 
sented in  Tables  6  and  7  which  show  the  proportion  of  respondents 
mentioning  each  reason  for  supporting  Collins  or  Powers. 


TABLE   6.     Why   Did 

You    Vote 

TABLE   7.     Why   Did 

You 

Vote 

for  Collins? 

for  Powers? 

Any  anti-Powers  reason 

50% 

His  experience 

49% 

His  personality 

26 

His  program 

26 

His  sincerity 

21 

Dislike  the  sales  tax 

25 

His  program 

19 

His  personality 

20 

Favor  the  sales  tax 

14 

Personal  friendship 

16 

Lesser  of  two  evils 

13 

His  big-name  support 

8 

His  courage 

He  is  for  little  man 

7 

(fight  against  polio) 

7 

Any  anti-Collins  reason 

6 

He  was  the  underdog 

7 

(iV= 

=  164) 

He  favors  the  little  man  5 

(iV=253) 

It_is  clear  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  voters  Senator  Powers  was, 
Collins'  greatest  asset.  Exactly  half  of  those  who  voted  for  Collins  men- 
tioned that  they  supported  him  because  they  did  not  hke  his  opponent. 
A  college-educated  respondent  from  Ward  5  characterized  the  sentiment 
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of  half  of  all  Collins  voters  when  he  said:  "It  was  really  a  negative  vote. 
I  voted  against  Powers  more  than  I  voted  for  Collins.  I  wasn't  impressed 
with  either  candidate  really."  Thirteen  percent  of  those  who  voted  for 
ColUns  specifically  stated  that  he  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Resentment 
against  "the  powerful,"  whom  Powers  evidently  symboUzed,  was  the 
keynote  of  this  election.  The  motivation  of  those  who  voted  for  Senator 
Powers  was  different.  Mo^t  of  them  voted */or  Powers,  not  against  Col-, 
lins.  Only  6  percent  mentioned  any  anti-CoUins  reason.  It  is  also  re- 
markable to  note  that  16  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Powers  claimed 
to  know  him  personally  since  only  10  percent  of  those  who  voted  for 
Curley  in  1945  made  this  claim.^ 

This  election  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  significance  the 
voters  attached  to  Powers'  experience.  ColUns'  record  as  a  pubhc  official 
could  not  be  a  vital  factor  in  accounting  for  the  support  he  received, 
since  it  was  neither  extensive  nor  well  known.  In  fact,  CoUins  rarely 
referred  to  his  record,  whereas  Senator  Powers  campaigned  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  basis  of  his  pubhc  service.  The  supporters  of  Powers  liked 
his  experience  and  regarded  the  inexperience  of  CoUins  as  his  greatest 
handicap.  ColUns'  supporters  disUked  Powers'  experience  but  did  not 
mention  ColUns'  inexperience.  "ColUns  impressed  me  at  first  with  his 
refreshing  approach — no  poUtical  entanglements,"  said  a  supporter  of 
Collins,  "but  after  the  primary  I  thought  Powers  had  the  experience  and 
political  know-how  to  get  things  done."  But  this  experience  and  know- 
how  evidently  did  not  counterbalance  this  voter's  dislike  of  Powers. 
Another  man  who  voted  for  Powers  said  that  "Collins  had  no  bad  qual- 
ities, except  perhaps  his  inexperience." 

A  crucial  point,  however,  is  that  the  widespread  cynicism  toward 
poUtics  and  poUticians  which  exists  in  Boston  redounded  to  Powers' 
disadvantage  but  could  not  hurt  ColUns  very  much.  This  election  was  a 
mandate  against  a  professional  who  is  perceived  as  powerful  and  for  a 
candidate  who  is  seen  as  a  less  powerful  "amateur."  "He's  a  new  man," 
said  one  ColUns  voter,  "no  axes  to  grind,  no  big  political  machine  behind 
him.  He  came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground — ^not  the  run  of  the  mill." 
CoUins'  anonymity  was  one  of  his  greatest  assets.  Although  most  of 
those  who  voted  for  Powers  did  so  because  they  liked  something  positive 


9  Jerome  S.  Bruner  and  Sheldon  Korchin,  "The  Boss  and  The  Vote,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  1  (Spring  1946),  pp.  1-23.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  two  studies  employed  different 
sample  designs  and  were  taken  at  different  times. 
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about  him,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  supporters  of  Collins.  In  fact, 
a  very  large  number  of  voters  on  both  sides  were  not  at  all  certain  that 
their  man  would  be  any  better  while  in  oflSce.  Every  respondent  was 
asked,  "How  much  better  do  you  think  the  man  you  voted  for  will  be 
as  mayor?"  Even  though  the  question  may  be  "loaded"  in  favor  of  a 
positive  response,  only  57  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Powers 
thought  he  would  be  better,  while  even  a  smaller  proportion  of  Collins 
voters  (43  percent)  thought  he  would  be  better.  The  other  respondents 
said  that  they  did  not  know  if  their  candidate  would  be  better,  or  that 
both  would  be  about  the  same.  The  largest  proportion  of  positive  re- 
sponses came  from  the  group  who  switched  from  Powers  to  Colhns.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  positive  responses  decreases 
with  age.  The  older  the  voter,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  those  who 
thought  their  man  would  be  better. 

Sincerity  versus  Experience:  A  Composite  Image  of  the  Candidate 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  relevance  of  issues  in  this 
election,  we  will  present  an  over-all  picture  of  the  respondents'  images 
of  the  candidates.  Every  respondent  was  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  like  best  about  Powers? 

2.  What  do  you  like  least  about  Powers? 

3.  What  do  you  like  best  about  Collins? 

4.  What  do  you  like  least  about  Collins? 

TABLE  8.     What  Do  You  Like  Least  about  Powers? 
(Proportion  of  Powers'  and  Collins'  Voters  Mentioning  Various  Reasons) 

Voted  for         Voted  for 
Collins  Powers 

His  tie-up  with  unsavory  elements 

His  associalion  with  too  many  important  people 

No  answer 

His  campaign  was  too  big 

His  personality 

Don't  like  him 

Poor  platform 

Know  nothing  bad  about  him 

His  greed 

His  evasion  of  the  issues 

Number  of  adverse  comments 


36% 

15% 

17 

5 

17 

57 

14 

6 

11 

2 

9 

1 

8 

4 

6 

14 

5 

12 

4 

0 

(N=253) 

(iV=164) 

280 

78 
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Only  43  percent  of  Powers'  supporters  were  willing  to  answer  the 
second  question,  whereas  83  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Collins 
rephed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  1 5  percent  of  Senator  Powers'  adherents  men- 
tioned that  he  was  involved  with  unsavory  elements.  Evidently  the  bookie 
raid  and/or  the  "power-pohtics"  image  affected  even  some  voters  who 
opposed  Colhns.  A  few  of  Powers'  supporters  (6  percent)  disUked  the 
size  of  his  campaign.  The  significance  of  the  "power-politics"  image  as  a 
factor  in  this  election  is  again  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ColUns'  voters 
disUked  Powers  principally  because  they  beUeved  he  was  tied  up  with 
racketeers  (36  percent),  associated  with  too  many  important  people  (17 
percent),  and  conducted  a  campaign  that  was  too  big  (14  percent).  Only 
6  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Collins  said  they  "didn't  know  anything 
bad  about  him"  (Powers). 

A  young  woman,  who  was  too  young  to  vote  in  1955,  epitomized 
the  view  that  Powers  was  imphcated  with  racketeers  when  she  said,  "In 
the  Charlestown  paper  there  was  so  much  about  Powers  I  got  sick  of 
him.  Everyone  was  supporting  him.  It  seemed  as  though  there  was  al- 
most a  fear  of  him.  I  think  the  worst  thing  was  those  racketeers — I  don't 
know  if  he  was,  but  I  beUeve  it."  "Powers  forced  himself  on  everybody," 
rephed  a  woman  in  her  fifties.  "I  don't  Hke  the  idea  that  since  all  the  big 
guys  are  for  him,  the  httle  people,  hke  us,  should  be  for  him  too."  A 
young  lady  who  voted  for  Powers  in  1955  and  Collins  in  1959  said  that 
"Powers  seemed  hke  he  was  getting  to  be  a  httle  Caesar.  He  paid  for 
cabs  for  people  in  the  project  to  a  reception.  On  the  way  home  the 
cabby  got  gabby  [and]  said,  'This  must  be  costing  him  a  muit.'  He  and 
my  boss  are  just  like  that.  They're  all  in  cahoots." 

What  did  the  respondents  hke  best  about  Senator  Powers?  Table 
9  shows  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  voted  for  Powers  and  Colhns 
and  the  reasons  they  gave  in  answer  to  this  question. 

Thirty  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Colhns  refused  to  answer  the 
question  and  another  third  mentioned  specifically  that  "they  didn't  hke 
him."  CoUins  voters  made  only  eighty-nine  favorable  comments,  while 
Powers  backers  reported  two  hundred  and  nine  reasons  for  liking  their 
candidate.  The  senator's  experience  and  personahty  were  the  only 
items  that  attracted  much  attention  among  CoUins  voters  (12  percent). 
Most  of  those  who  voted  for  Powers  hked  his  experience  best  (44  per- 
cent) and  his  personahty  (27  percent).  "He  is  the  more  experienced 
politician  of  the  two,"  replied  a  college-educated  voter  who  supported 
Powers.  "He  had  experience  at  more  than  one  level.  And  let's  face  it — - 


44% 

12% 

27 

11 

19 

4 

19 

4 

10 

30 

7 

2 

7 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

2 

33 

(iV=164) 

(iV=253) 

209 

89 
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TABLE  9.      PF/?a^  Do  Yow  LfA:e  Best  about  Powers? 
{Proportion  of  Powers  and  Collins  Voters  Mentioning  Various  Reasons) 

Voted  for        Voted  for 
Powers  Collins 

His  experience 

His  personality 

His  opposition  to  the  sales  tax 

His  program 

No  answer 

He  is  for  the  little  man 

His  endorsements 

He  has  the  machine  to  effectuate  program 

Know  nothing  bad  about  him 

Don't  like  him 

Number  of  favorable  comments 

he  has  the  important  friends  to  get  things  Boston  needs.  He  is  just  a 
damn  good  politician." 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  authors  that  ColUns'  relative  ob- 
scurity was  one  of  his  greatest  assets,  while  Powers'  "popularity"  was 
a  liability  for  him.  The  data  suggest  that  many  voters  may  have  reasoned 
as  follows:  "Boston  is  in  serious  difficulty  because  'the  powerful'  who 
run  the  city  are  selfish  and  use  their  official  positions  for  personal  en- 
richment. Powers  is  a  leading  member  of  'the  powerful';  he  is  therefore 
responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  plight  of  the  city.  Colhns  is  not  well 
known;  he  is  not  as  intimately  connected  with  the  powerful  as  is  Powers. 
Therefore,  he  may  not  be  as  'bad'  as  his  opponent,  indeed  he  may  be 
(as  one  respondent  put  it)  'very  clean — not  tied  up  with  the  old  time^ 
politicians.'  "  This  point  is  illustrated  in  Table  10  which  shows  what 
Powers'  and  Collins'  voters  liked  least  about  Collins. 

The  most  outstanding  fact  shown  in  Table  10  is  that  41  percent  of 
those  who  voted  for  Powers  either  did  not  answer  this  question,  said  that 
they  did  not  know  anything  bad  about  Collins,  or  simply  answered  "I 
don't  know,"  while  71  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Collins  fell  into 
these  categories.  Colhns  won  this  election,  not  because  large  numbers  of 
voters  saw  him  as  a  positive  choice  but  because  he  was  disUked  less 
than  Powers.  He  was  seen  by  many  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

The  only  items  that  Powers'  supporters  (26  percent)  objected  to 
was  Collins'  campaign  tactics,  which  they  specifically  referred  to  as  a 
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TABLE  10.     What  Do  You  Like  Least  about  Collins?* 
(Proportion  of  Powers  and  Collins  Voters  Mentioning  Various  Reasons) 


Smear  campaign 

No  answer 

His  inexperience 

His  program  in  general 

His  support  of  the  sales  tax 

Know  nothing  bad  about  him 

Don't  know 

His  insincerity 

Polio  is  a  handicap 

Number  of  adverse  comments 


Voted  for 

Voted  for 

Powers 

Collins 

26% 

5% 

25 

50 

14 

3 

9 

3 

9 

6 

9 

21 

7 

8 

7 

1 

5 

6 

iN=164) 

(iV=253) 

118 

65 

*  The  categories  "No  answer,"  "Don't  know,"  and  "Know  nothing  bad 
about  him"  are  mutually  exclusive.  Those  whose  responses  are  classified  in  one 
of  these  categories  could  not  be  classified  in  any  other  category. 

"smear  campaign."  Feeling  in  this  direction  ran  high.  "Dirty  rotten 
campaign,"  said  a  Powers  voter,  "Bookie  raid  in  East  Boston  was  fixed 
and  smeared  Powers,  where  there  was  no  direct  tie." 

Although  many  voters  believed  Collins  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
there  were  many  who  believed  he  was  sincere.  Table  11  shows  what 
Powers  and  Collins  voters  liked  best  about  Collins. 

TABLE   11.     What  Do   You  Like  Best  about  Collins? 
(Proportion  of  Powers  and  Collins  Voters  Mentioning  Each  Reason) 


His  sincerity 

His  personality  in  general 

No  answer 

His  courage  (fight  against  polio) 

His  program 

His  support  of  the  sales  tax 

He  is  for  little  man 

His  inteUigence 

Don't  like  him 

His  experience 

Number  of  favorable  comments 
Few  Collins  supporters  mentioned  his  program,  fewer  mentioned 


Voted  for 

Voted  for 

Collins 

Powers 

38% 

7% 

24 

6 

14 

59 

13 

5 

5 

11 

8 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

6 

16 

4 

2 

(7V=253) 

(iV=:164) 

282 

47 
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his  intelligence,  and  hardly  any  mentioned  his  experience.  Six  percent 
of  his  supporters  specifically  stated  that  they  did  not  like  him  (they  must 
have  dishked  Powers  even  more).  Nevertheless,  Collins  was  seen  as 
sincere  by  more  than  one  third  of  his  supporters.  His  sincerity  and  per- 
sonahty  stand  out  as  his  most  positive  features. 

A  composite  portrait  of  the  mayor-elect  painted  by  his  supporters 
resembles  that  of  the  ideal  candidate.  In  the  words  of  his  supporters,  Mr. 
ColUns  is  "courageous,"  "honest,  like  F.D.R."  (referring  to  his  handi- 
cap), "down  to  earth,"  "very  unassuming,"  "well  bred,"  "cultured," 
"a  real  gentleman,"  "more  of  a  professional  man,"  "clean  cut,"  "a  cru- 
sader," "a  family  man,"  and  above  all  else,  "sincere."  Can  such  a 
candidate  be  defeated,  particularly  when  he  has  "fought  without  the  aid 
of  professional  poUticians"  and  "does  not  have  to  pay  back  supporters?" 

Certainly  a  similar  portrait  of  Senator  Powers  could  be  painted  by 
his  supporters,  who  saw  him  as  "reasonable,"  "for  the  poor  man,"  "a 
friend  of  the  Negro,"  "a  good  man  to  his  family,"  "a  Boston  man," 
"capable,"  "kind,"  "honest,"  "inteUigent,"  "sincere,"  and  above  all  else 
"experienced."  Accolades  to  the  candidate  from  his  supporters  are 
nothing  new.  The  texture  of  the  portraits  is,  however,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Colhns'  portrait  could  be  entitled  "sincerity,"  Powers'  portrait 
"experience." 


Visceral  Responses  and  Political  Behavior 

Very  few  voters  in  this  election  decided  whom  Jhey  would  support 
on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  stand  on  issues  of  a  programmatic  kindT~ 
This  election  was  decided  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  electorate's  esti- 
mate of  the  personality  and  character  of  the  candidates.  The  basis  on 
which  the  electorate  estimates  these  factors  is,  however,  important.  A 
citizen  may  judge  the  candidates  in  terms  of  so-called  "rational,"  "real- 
istic," or  factual  standards — his  past  performance  as  a  legislator  as  con- 
trasted with  his  campaign  promises,  for  example,  or  his  involvement  (or 
lack  of  involvement)  with  so-called  corrupt  practices,  or  his  standing  in 
his  profession  or  business.  This  "rational"  estimate,  of  course,  can  be 
made  only  if  the  "facts"  are  available,  but  the  "facts"  are  either  not 
readily  available  or  difficult  to  evaluate. 

A  voter  may,  or  perhaps  must,  therefore,  base  his  estimate  of  the 
candidate's  character  and  personality  in  terms  of  visceral  responses, 
"gut  reactions,"  or  instinctual  feelings.  He  may  just  "feel  in  his  bones," 
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as  one  respondent  put  it,  that  the  candidate  is  not  honest.  Such  instincts 
or  "gut  reactions"  may,  of  course,  be  vahd,  but  they  are  of  a  different 
order  from  "factual  estimates." 

The  following  responses  to  the  question,  "What  did  you  like  least 
about .  .  .  ?",  illustrate  this  type  of  reaction. 

his  voice 

something  about  his  eyes 

don't  like  his  looks — tough,  ugly  looking 

his  personal  appearance 

he  is  fat  and  pudgy,  that's  a  psychological  factor  against  him 

smug — looks  crooked 

too  polished 

type  with  cigars 

instinctively  dislike  him 

looked  icky,  talked  funny — the  sound  of  his  voice 

stubborn  and  selfish 

biggest  stuffed  shirt  I've  ever  seen 

too  cocky 

Little  Napoleon 

just  another  Irishman 

ran  a  dirty  campaign 

lady's  man 

cry  baby 

milk  sop — strictly  from  nowhere 

Responses  of  this  "gut-reaction"  type  were  not  restricted  to  those 
who  had  a  negative  image  of  the  candidate.  They  played  a  prominent 
role  in  determining  what  voters  liked  about  candidates.  Some  illustra- 
tions follow: 

a  simple  private  Ufe 

a  good  man  to  his  family 

he  spoke  to  you  with  his  heart,  not  his  mouth 

he  was  kind 

nice  quiet  manner 

he  always  had  a  smile  and  a  handshake 

he  always  had  time  to  say  hello 

clean  fighter 

looks  like  he'll  try 

a  real  gentleman 

just  the  way  he  spoke,  I  feel  he  is  honest 

When  asked  v/hy  they  voted  for  their  man  or  what  they  hked  best 
or  least  about  him,  3 1  percent  of  those  interviewed  mentioned  a  "gut 
reaction."  Responses  of  this  type  were  more  prevalent  among  Colhns' 
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supporters  (37  percent)  than  Powers'  supporters  (21  percent),  among 
women  (37  percent)  than  men  (25  percent). 

In  terms  of  the  rehgion  and  age  of  the  respondents  there  are  no 
significant  differences  in  the  frequency  of  this  response.  However,  edu- 
cational level  and  income  do  differentiate  the  respondents.  The  greater 
the  education  or  income,  the  less  frequent  the  "gut  reaction."  Table  12 
illustrates  this  point  for  education  and  for  income. 

TABLE  12.  "Gut  Reactions" 
Education 

Grammar  school  44% 

High  school  29 

College  20 
Weekly  Income 

$20-$49  52% 

$50-$90  35 

$91-$150  23 

Over  $150  20 

The  fact  that  many  voters  constructed  their  image  of  the  candidate 
in  terms  of  "gut  reactions"  does  not  mean  that  they  did  not  attach  im- 
portance to  issues  which  they  believed  were  programmatic.  The  two  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  The  authors  merely  desire  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  candidate  is  often  a  more  important 
factor  toT voters  than  his  stand  on  issues,  and  that  most  voters  can  react 
""to  these  factors  only  in  terms  of  instinctual  or  emotional  criteria  rather 
"than  in  terms  of  the  "facts." 

"""      This  election,  was  not  "won"  by  ColUns,  it  was  lost  by  Powers. 

Many  individuals  voted  for  Collins,  not  because  they  were  convinced  Ee 

was  the  superior  candidate,  but  rather  because  they  disliked  him  less 

~~than  his  opponent.  Collins  was  seen  by  many  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

/He  received  more  votes  than  Powers  because  many  of  those  who  did 

(  not  vote  in  the  preUminary  voted  in  the  final  and  supported  him  more 

y^than  two  to  one.   In  this  election  the  most  important  effect  of  the 

j    campaign  was  to  activate  non voters.  Collins'  did  not  wjn-Jbecause  large 

V  numbers  of  Powers'  supporters  switched  to  ColUns. 

More  significant  than  these  facts  is  the  profound  cynicism  of  the 
electorate  toward  professional  politicians  and  the  deep-seated  feeling  that 
the  voters  are  pohtically  powerless.  In  this  election,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  electorate  believed  that  voting  was  meaningless  because  neither 
candidate  was  really  desirable.  Many,  therefore,  stayed  away  from  the 
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polls,  or  if  they  did  vote,  believed  that  their  vote  would  make  veryjittle 
difference  in  the  way  the  city  is  run.  Many  feel  that  Boston  is  controlled 
by  a  tightly  knit  group  of  selfish  and  powerful  people  who  are  not  and 
can  not  be  displaced  by  the  voters.  The  politicians  are  viewed  as  corrupt 
and  greedy  individuals  who  use  their  pubhc  position  to  advance  their 
private  interests.  A  note  of  desperation,  which  is  not  so  quiet,  pervades 
the  Boston  electorate. 


•    CHAPTER     THREE 


SOCIAL   DIFFERENCES 
AND   POLITICAL  ATTITUDES 


•  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON  who  supported 
Powers  or  Collins  did  not  merely  react  to  the  candidates  because  of  who 
they  were  or  what  they  stood  for.  The  voters  brought  with  them  to  the 
campaign  a  whole  set  of  political  values  and  attitudes  which  were  shaped 
by  their  personaUties  and  background  and  related  to  such  characteristics 
as  their  age,  sex,  reUgion,  and  education.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine 
the  variations  in  pohtical  attitudes  of  individuals  with  different  religious 
and  educational  backgrounds.  We  shall  also  determine  whether  men 
and  women  held  different  attitudes  in  this  election  and  whether  the  age 
of  the  voter  affected  his  political  views.  Every  politician  who  knows  his 
ward  or  precinct  well  knows  that  he  can  usually  count  on  certain  types  of 
individuals  to  support  his  candidate.  Voters  who  come  from  higher 
socioeconomic  levels,  who  are  affihated  with  the  Protestant  reUgion,  and 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  are  predisposed  to  support  the  Republican 
party,  whereas  voters  who  have  the  opposite  characteristics  tend  to  be 
Democrats.^  The  bases  of  consensus  and  cleavage  are  often  related  to 
these  variables.  The  influence  of  socioeconomic  factors  in  this  election 
may  have  been  Mmited,  however,  because  both  candidates  were  Demo- 
crats, Roman  CathoUcs,  and  Irish.  Nevertheless,  voters  did  have  different 
images  of  the  candidates  and  voted  accordingly. 

Information  concerning  the  respondents'  age,  income,  and  edu- 


1  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Bernard  Berelson,  and  Hazel  Gaudet,   The  People's 
Choice,  2d  ed.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1948),  p.  26. 
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cation  was  obtained  by  asking  the  respondent  to  check  the  appropriate 
category  on  a  card  given  to  him.  The  respondents'  sex  was  recorded 
by  the  interviewer.  The  "socioeconomic  status"  of  the  respondent  is 
based  on  his  subjective  identification  rather  than  on  any  "objective"  cri- 
teria of  the  authors.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  problem  of  whether  the 
respondent  accurately  identified  his  income  or  age.  Individuals  often 
exaggerate  their  income  and  "reduce"  their  age  when  interviewed.  How- 
ever, the  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  it  may  appear  to  be  since  an  indi- 
vidual's subjective  class  identification  as  well  as  his  "objective"  socio- 
economic status  affect  his  political  attitudes.^ 

On  the  day  after  the  election,  several  political  reporters  argued  that 
women  played  a  significant  role  in  Colhns'  victory.  These  analysts  stated 
that  women  voted  in  larger  numbers  than  men  and  that  they  strongly 
favored  Collins  because  his  physical  handicap  aroused  sympathetic  feel- 
ings. The  first  part  of  this  interpretation  seems  credible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  more  women  are  registered  in  Boston  than  men.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact,  however,  depends  upon  the  relative  turnout  of  men 
and  women  on  election  day.  It  would  be  unusual  if  women  voted  very 
differently  than  men  in  this  election  because  female  voters  tend  to  follow 
the  lead  of  their  husbands  in  politics.  Berelson  reports  that,  "In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  (from  80  percent  up)  the  respondent  and 
his  family  agreed  in  the  vote  and  the  influence  toward  family  homo- 
geneity in  voting  runs  from  husbands  to  wives. "^ 

The  Relation  of  Sex  to  Political  Attitudes 

In  our  sample,  65  percent  of  the  women  and  58  percent  of  the  men 
who  voted  stated  that  they  had  voted  for  ColUns.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  information  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion, that  the  sample  was  a  fair  reflection  of  the  actual  voting  prefer- 
ences of  Boston  men  and  women.  We  would  like  to  use  these  data  in 
estimating  the  possible  influence  that  the  vote  of  women  had  in  this 
election.  To  do  so  it  would  be  well  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
proportions  of  both  men  and  women  in  our  sample  who  said  that  they 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Collins  were  higher  than  his  actual  majority.   It  is,  of 


2  Bernard  R.  Berelson,  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  and  William  McPhee,   Voting 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1954),  p.  26. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  334. 
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course,  well  known  that  in  post-election  surveys  more  respondents  claim 
to  have  voted  for  the  victor  than  the  actual  results  would  permit.  CoUins 
actually  received  56  percent  of  the  city- wide  vote. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the  women's  vote  in  this 
election,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  scale  down  the  responses  of  our  sample 
to  an  average  value  equal  to  the  actual  election  result.  To  do  this,  some 
assumption  must  be  made  concerning  the  relative  number  of  men  and 
women  who  voted  in  the  election.  Unfortunately  the  actual  number 
of  males  and  females  who  voted  was  not  talHed  by  the  election  com- 
mission. In  the  absence  of  any  other  basis  of  assigning  proportions,  we 
may  assume  that  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  voters  will  be  iden- 
tical to  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  who  are  registered.  The  elec- 
tion commissioners  report  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  54  percent  of  the 
registrants  are  women.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  we  can  scale  down 
the  majorities  for  CoUins  indicated  by  our  sample  and  arrive  at  a  pro- 
jected preference  for  Collins  on  the  part  of  men  of  52.8  percent  and  of 
women  of  59  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  male  respondents  (85  percent)  said  that 
they  voted  than  female  respondents  (81  percent).^  How  would  the  total 
vote  have  changed  if  the  relative  number  of  men  and  women  voting  were 
proportional  to  these  figures  rather  than  proportional  to  the  registration 
figures?  Under  these  circumstances,  Collins'  majority  would  have  been 
55.8  percent  instead  of  56.1  percent. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  estimates  is  that  a  difference 
of  over  10  percent  in  the  number  of  women  who  voted  would  have 
effected  a  change  of  only  0.3  percent  in  the  size  of  Collins'  majority — a 
completely  negligible  quantity.  Regardless  of  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  who  voted,  Colhns  would  have  won  comfortably.  Thus,  the 
hypothesis  that  women  played  a  crucial  role  in  this  election  is  without 
foundation.  The  fact  that  women  did  not  play  a  crucial  role  in  bringing 
about  Collins'  victory  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  women  and  men 
had  the  same  attitudes  toward  both  candidates  or  responded  in  the  same 
way  to  the  candidates'  personalities,  experience,  and  programs.  By 
separating  the  respondents  into  two  groups — male  and  female — it  is 
possible  to  compare  and  contrast  their  attitudes  and  motivation.  With 
respect  to  the  question,  "Why  did  you  vote  for  Collins?",  the  only  sig- 


4  Women  are  less  interested  in  politics  than  men,  and  vote  less.  Cf .  Lazars- 
feld,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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nificant  difference^  between  men  and  women  related  to  Collins'  person- 
ality. More  women  (32  percent)  mentioned  his  personality  than  men 
(20  percent).  Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  men  and  women 
mentioned  Collins'  program,  sincerity,  and  other  reasons  for  supporting 
him.  Anti-Powers  reasons  were  mentioned  by  52  percent  of  the  women 
and  48  percent  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Collins.  DisUke  of  Powers  was 
not  significantly  greater  among  women. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  "Why  did  you  vote  for  Powers?", 
differences  for  men  and  women  are  not  significant  for  all  categories  except 
"experience."  Powers'  experience  was  mentioned  by  56  percent  of  the 
men  who  voted  for  him,  whereas  only  38  percent  of  his  female  sup- 
porters mentioned  it.  When  asked,  "What  do  you  like  best  about 
Powers?",  53  percent  of  the  men  who  voted  for  him,  as  contrasted  with 
30  percent  of  the  women  who  supported  him,  mentioned  his  experience. 
A  significantly  greater  proportion  of  men  (23  percent)  than  women  (13 
percent)  mentioned  his  program.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
among  Collins'  male  and  female  voters  with  respect  to  what  they  Hked 
least  about  Powers. 

Of  those  who  voted  for  Powers  men  (31  percent)  objected  more 
than  women  (19  percent)  to  Collins'  "smear  campaign."  Significantly 
more  men  (19  percent)  than  women  (8  percent)  who  voted  for  Powers 
objected  to  Colhns'  lack  of  experience. 

The  following  conclusions  are  supported  by  these  data.  An  in- 
dividual's sex  played  little  or  no  role  in  determining  whether  that 
individual  voted,  or  for  whom  he  voted.  On  virtually  every  specific^ 
issue,  sex  made  no  difference.  Two  exceptions  to  this  last  statement 
must  be  noted.  Women  who  supported  Collins  considered  his  person- 
ality to  be  important.  Men  who  voted  for  Powers  considered  his  experi- 
ence to  be  important.  They  also  placed  greater  emphasis  on  his  program. 

The  Relation  of  Income  to  Vote  Decision 

Economic  status  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  which 
differentiates  Repubhcans  and  Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals. 


5  Differences  in  these  responses  were  judged  to  be  significant  if  values  of 
the  chi-squared  test  corrected  for  smoothing  errors  have  a  probability  of  occurrence 
of  .02  or  less  under  the  null  hypothesis.  Sir  Ronald  Fisher  and  Frank  Yates, 
Statistical  Tables  for  Biological,  Agricultural,  and  Medical  Research  (New  York: 
Hubbner,  1953),  pp.  3-5. 
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voters  and  nonvoters.  Perhaps  the  most  common  finding  in  the  field 
of  political  behavior  is  that  the  higher  the  income,  or  socioeconomic 
status  (SES),  the  more  Repubhcan  the  voter  in  America,  the  more 
conservative  in  Great  Britain.^  "People  of  the  same  general  socio- 
economic status  have  about  the  same  political  attitudes  regardless  of 
their  occupations."  ^  This  relationship  holds  true  whether  the  SES  level 
is  measured  by  "objective"  standards  or  the  respondent's  self-rating. 

The  income  of  those  interviewed  in  this  study  was  obtained  by 
giving  each  respondent  a  card  which  listed  four  ranges  of  weekly 
income  and  requesting  him  to  check  the  appropriate  category.  Table  1 
shows  the  proportion  of  respondents  in  each  income  category. 

TABLE  1.     Proportion  of  Respondents  in  Each  Income  Category 
Weekly  Income 

$20-$49  13% 

$50-$90  37 

$91-$150  35 

Over  $150  10 
No  answer  5 


100% 
(N=500) 

Approximately  the  same  number  of  individuals  voted  in  each 
income  group.  No  group  voted  less  than  83  percent  or  more  than  85 
percent.  Income  did  not  differentiate  voters  from  nonvoters.  Nor  was 
income  a  significant  factor  in  differentiating  the  vote  for  the  candidates. 
Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  those  in  each  income  group  who  voted 
for  Collins. 

TABLE  2.     Proportion  of  Collins  Voters  in  Each  Income  Group 
Weekly  Income 

$20-$49  61% 

$50-$90  65 

$91-$150  57 

Over  $150  59 

(iV=253) 


Mr.  Collins  received_a., majority  of  the  votes  cast  bv^vjsr^);^  income 
group,  none  of  the  differences  being  statistically  significant. , 


6  A  summary  of  the  generalizations  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Berelson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

■^  Lazarsfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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The  proportion  of  Collins  voters  who  mentioned  that  they  sup- 
ported him  for  some  anti-Powers  reason  is  twice  as  great  in  the  two 
highest  income  groups  (56  percent)  than  in  the  lowest  (28  percent). 
Although  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  voters  in  all  income 
brackets  (about  55  percent)  who  voted  for  Collins  beUeved  that  Powers 
was  tied  up  with  unsavory  elements,  it  was  the  wealthiest  group  that 
mentioned  most  "his  associations  with  too  many  important  people" 
when  asked  what  they  liked  least  about  Powers.  Table  3  shows  the 
proportion  of  CoUins  voters  in  each  income  group  who  mentioned 
that  Powers  was  associated  with  too  many  important  people. 

TABLE  3.     What  Do  You  Like  Least  about  Powers? 

"Associated  with  Too  Many  Important  People" 
Weekly  Income  Proportion  of  Collins  Voters 

$20-$49  13% 

$50-$90  13 

$91-$150  37 

Over  $150  56 

(Ar=253) 

Collins  voters  in  the  upper-income  groups  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  his  program  and  less  emphasis  on  his  personality.  Of  those  in  the 
two  highest  income  groups  23  percent  mentioned  Collins'  program  when 
asked  why  they  voted  for  him,  whereas  of  those  in  the  two  lowest 
groups  only  1 3  percent  mentioned  it.  Collins'  personality  was  mentioned 
by  one  third  of  the  two  lowest  income  groups,  but  only  by  17  percent 
of  the  two  highest  groups.  This  does  not  mean  that  those  in  the  upper- 
income  groups  failed  to  mention  ColUns'  personality.  One  of  the  most 
curious  findings  of  this  study  is  that  a  significantly  larger  proportion  of 
those  in  the  upper-income  groups  saw  Mr.  Colhns  as  sincere  and 
honest  while  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets  saw  him  as  primarily 
courageous.  This  may  indicate  that  the  sympathy  vote,  if  it  existed, 
~^was  probably  greatest  among  voters  in  the  lower  economic  groups. 

The  attention  which  we  have  drawn  to  these  relationships  between 
income  and  poHtical  attitude  should  not  obscure  the  basic  fact  that 
rich  and  poor  alike  voted  for  Mr.  Collins  in  relatively  equal  propor- 
tions. The  number  of  cases  where  income  differentiates  pohtical  atti- 
tudes are  very  few  and  refer  to  minor  refinements,  not  to  major  ques- 
tions of  vote  decision. 

Nevertheless,  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  those  who  did 
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not  vote  in  the  preliminary  or  who  voted  for  losing  candidates  and 
then  voted  for  Collins  came  from  the  lower  income  groups.  For  example, 
although  only  13  percent  of  the  respondents  are  in  the  $20-49  per 
week  category,  63  percent  of  those  who  switched  to  Collins  from  losing 
candidates  fall  into  this  category.  Also,  46  percent  of  the  nonvoters 
who  voted  for  Collins  came  from  the  lowest  income  group.  Collins' 
appeal  to  the  Uttle  man  was  undoubtedly  very  effective.  Those  who 
switched  from  Powers  to  Colhns  were  not  preponderantly  from  the 
lowest  group  but  evenly  spread  among  all  income  levels. 

The  Relation  of  Education  to  Vote  Decision 

Several  studies  of  poUtical  behavior  indicate  that  the  higher  the 
educational  level  of  the  voter,  the  greater  is  his  tendency  to  vote  Re- 
publican. More  educated  individuals  also  tend  to  vote  more  often  and 
believe  that  their  vote  makes  a  difference  in  how  the  government  runs 
things.*  They  also  feel  less  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  poUtical 
issues.  However,  these  relationships  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
more  educated  tend  also  to  be  wealthier;  therefore,  income  rather  than 
education  may  be  the  significant  variable.  In  our  sample,  those  voters 
with  more  education  were  also  wealthier.  Nevertheless,  many  studies 
of  poMtical  behavior  indicate  that,  with  SES  controlled,  there  is  no 
relationship  between  education  and  party  preference.^ 

The  generalization  holds  true  for  this  study.  The__res^ndent's 
education  made  no  appreciable  difference  as  to  whether  he  yoted,  or^^ 
for  whom  he  voted.  Mr.  Collins  received  a  majority  of  votes  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  from  grammar-school,  high-school, 
and  college  graduates.  Collins,  however,  was  more  successful  in  con- 
verting grammar-school  graduates. 

If  we  examine  the  reasons  for  switching  given  by  those  who  were 
originally  for  Powers  but  voted  for  Colhns,  we  find  no  significant  dif- 
ferences. Grammar-school,  high-school,  and  college  graduates  mentioned 
"power  politics"  and  "Powers  hnked  with  bookies"  in  approximately 
the  same  proportions.  Among  the  reasons  why  people  voted  for  Collins, 
there  is  a  significant  difference  only  in  respect  to  his  "personality," 
which  was  more  important  to  grammar-school  graduates.  This  relation- 


8  Angus  Campbell,  Gerald  Gurin,  and  Warren  E.  Miller,   The  Voter  De- 
cides (Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1954),  pp.  154-55. 
»  Berelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  334. 
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ship  also  holds  true  with  respect  to  what  ColUns  voters  liked  best 
about  Collins.  Collins'  personality  is  more  important  to  those  who  did 
not  go  Jbeyond  the  grammar-school  level,  while  his  program  is  men- 
tioned more  often  by  college  graduates. 

The  following  conclusions  are  supported  by  these  data.  The  edu- 
cational level  of  an  individual  played  little  or  no  role  in  determining 
whether  that  individual  voted  or  for  whom.  On  virtually  every  specific 
issue,  educational  level  made  no  difference.  Two  exceptions  to  the 
last  statement  must  be  noted.  The  personality  of  the  candidate  was 
more  significant  to  those  who  did  not  go  beyond  grammar  school, 
while  the  candidate's  program  was  more  important  to  college  graduates. 

The  Relation  of  Age  to  Vote  Decision 

It  is  generally  beheved  that  young  voters  tend  to  be  more  radical 
than  their  elders  and  that  increasing  age  brings  greater  conservatism. 
Younger  people  in  America  vote  Democratic  more  often  than  older 
people;  however,  when  SES  is  controlled,  age  is  not  significant.^^  Since 
voters  and  candidates  in  this  election  were  not  concerned  with  issues 
which  turn  on  the  conservative-Uberal  axis,  we  would  not  expect  to  find 
that  age  was  a  significant  factor  in  determining  who  an  individual  voted 
for  or  why.  In  a  qualified  sense,  our  expectation  is  correct.  ColUns 
received  approximately  the  same  majority  of  votes  in  every  age  group 
and  for  about  the  same  reasons.  However,  among  Powers'  voters,  experi- 
ence was  slightly  more  important  to  older  voters  and  personaUty  to, 
younger  voters. 

The  one  finding  that  relates  to  age  which  is  significant  is  that 
older  voters  are  more  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  that  their  can- 
didate is  any  better  than  his  opponent.  The  older  the  voter,  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  those  who  thought  their  man  would  be  a  better  mayor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4.     The  Man  I  Voted  for  Will  Be  Better  While  in  Office 

Age 

21-30  56% 

31-40  51 

41-50  47    , 

Over  50  36 

10  Ibid. 
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The  older  voters,  particularly  the  group  over  50,  who  have  lived 
in  Boston  for  a  long  time,  are  more  cynical  about  the  pohtical  process. 
This  group  tends  to  beUeve  more  strongly  than  younger  voters  that 
the  candidates  are  not  very  different  and  that  all  politicians  are  in- 
sincere and  corrupt.  Many  of  them  expressed  the  view  that  they  have 
seen  too  many  mayors  come  and  go  to  beheve  that  an  election  really 
makes  much  difference.  Their  enthusiasm  for  politics  and  politicians 
is  low  and  their  sense  of  desperation  and  powerlessness  is  high.  When 
an  individual  feels  that  his  candidate  is  not  better  than  his  opponent, 
the  election  tends  to  be  meaningless. 


The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Vote  Decision 

In  America  religious  afl&hation  sphts  votes  sharply.^^  On  each 
SES  level  CathoUcs  are  more  Democratic  than  Protestants,  and  Jews 
are  more  Democratic  than  CathoHcs.  CathoUcs  who  are  more  closely 
associated  with  their  religion  are  more  Democratic  than  CathoHcs  who 
are  less  closely  identified  with  it.^^  However,  CathoUcs  who  are  poUt- 
ically  active  tend  to  follow  the  religious  lead  in  voting  less  closely 
than  Catholics  who  do  not  actively  take  part  in  poUtics.^^ 

Within  each  religious  group  the  younger  voters  show  tendencies  of 
opposition.  Younger  Protestants  vote  less  Republican  than  older  Prot- 
estants, and  younger  Catholics  less  Democratic  than  older  Catholics.^'' 

This  generaUzation  does  not  hold  for  younger  Jews,  who  are  more 
Democratic  than  their  elders. ^^ 

The  tendency  of  different  religious  groups  to  favor  different  po- 
Utical  parties  is  complemented  by  the  fact  that  Yankee  Protestants  and 
those  who  arrived  in  America  later  (mostly  non-Protestants)  have 
developed  different  poUtical  styles  based  on  different  needs.^^  Hofstadter 
has  pointed  out  that  the  "native"  Yankee-Protestant  poUtical  tradition 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  poUtical  Ufe  should  be  run  more  on  the 


11  Lazarsfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

12  Berelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

13  Ibid. 

1^  Lazarsfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

15  Berelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

16  Cf.   Richard  Hofstadter,    The   Age   of  Reform    (New   York:    Alfred   A. 
Knopf,  1955),  p.  8. 
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basis  of  abstract  law  and  principles  than  on  personal  needs,  and  that 
government  should  be  an  agency  for  moralizing  public  life.  The  political 
style  of  the  immigrants,  which  grew  out  of  urgent  needs  in  an  unfamiUar, 
and  often  hostile,  environment, 

took  for  granted  that  the  political  life  of  the  individual  would  arise  out 
of  family  needs,  interpreted  political  and  civic  relations  chiefly  in  terms 
of  personal  obligations,  and  placed  strong  personal  loyalties  above 
allegiance  to  abstract  codes  of  law  or  morals.  It  was  chiefly  upon  this 
system  of  values  that  the  political  life  of  the  immigrant,  the  boss,  and 
the  urban  machine  were  based. ^''^ 


The  difference  in  approach  to  poUtics  between  the  indigenous 
Yankee  Protestant  and  the  immigrant  has  been  and  still  is  visible  to 
many  observers  of  the  Boston  political  scene.  Although  the  city  is 
certainly  not  more  than  25-percent  Protestant,  appeals  to  "the  higher 
law"  and  "disinterested  pohtical  activity"  resound  from  the  Back  Bay. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  heard  above  the  din  of  "personal  deals"  and 
the  give  and  take  that  characterize  Boston  politics.  The  Yankees  are 
frankly  outnumbered  in  a  city  which  is  at  least  55-percent  Irish,  15- 
percent  Jewish,  and  profoundly  Democratic.  Although  there  is  a  reUgious 
vote  in  the  United  States,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  a  definite  re- 
hgious  cleavage  in  the  city  concerning  vote  decision  since  all  the 
candidates  for  mayor  were  Democrats  and  Roman  CathoHcs.  Never- 
theless, with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  the  goals  of  political  life  and 
the  usefulness  of  pohtical  activity,  the  cleavage  between  the  "native" 
and  "immigrant"  may  be  important. 

Although  there  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
Cathohcs,  Protestants,  and  Jews  with  respect  to  vote  turnout,  the 
latter  two  groups  did  vote  less  than  Cathohcs.  The  smaller  turnout  of 
Protestants  and  Jews  may  be  due  to  the  belief,  indeed  one  might  say, 
to  the  fact,  that  these  rehgious  groups  five  on  the  pohtical  periphery 
of  the  city  and  therefore  do  not  beheve  that  their  vote  significantly 
affects  the  outcome  of  city  elections.  Only  when  a  deep  rift  divides 
the  Catholic  population  could  the  "minorities"  vote  be  significant. 

Nevertheless,  Jews  (73  percent)  and  Protestant  (69  percent)  voted 
in  greater  proportions  for  ColUns  than  did  Cathohcs  (54  percent). 
This  may  be  an  indication  of  a  greater  feehng  of  protest  against  the 
professional  pohticians. 

17  ibia. 
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It  is  possible  to  test  Hofstadter's  theories,  albeit  in  a  crude  way,  by 
comparing  Protestant  and  immigrant  (Catholic  and  Jewish)  attitudes 
toward  "corruption"  and  personal  "deals."  If  Hofstadter's  distinction 
between  the  Yankee-Protestant  and  "immigrant"  political  styles  holds 
in  contemporary  Boston,  we  would  expect  to  find  that  the  Protestants 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  what  they  thought  was  "power  politics," 
whereas  CathoUcs  and  Jews  would  tend  to  regard  these  phenomena  as 
the  natural  stuff  of  poUtics.  When  asked  what  they  liked  least  about 
Powers,  a  larger  proportion  of  Protestants  mentioned  "tie-ups  with 
unsavory  elements"  (53  percent)  than  did  Catholics  (38  percent)  or 
Jews  (42  percent). 

Onfall  other  items  except  those  mentioned  above,  the  differences 
between  religious  groups  are  not  significant. 

The  following  conclusions  concerning  social  differences  between 
voters  are  consonant  with  the  findings  of  this  study.  It  made  little 
or  no  difference  whether  a  voter  was  poor  or  rich,  old  or'yoiing,  male" 
or'^emale,  a  college  graduate  or  uneducated,  Protestant,  "Cathblit,  or 
Jewish,  Colhns  received  approximately  the,^same  proportion  of^  the  votes 
in  all  of  these  categories.  The_reasons  th^t  a  particular  individual  gave 
Tor  his  decision  in  favor  of  Coffins  or  Powers  were  somewhat  inSuenced 
6y  these  social  differences.  In  our  view,  the  most  significant  finding  is 
that  feehngs  of  desperation,  hopelessness,  and  cynicism  about  politics  and,_^ 
pohticians  are  strongest  among  those  who  have  lived  in  Boston  for 
many  years. 


O    CHAPTER      FOUR 

POLITICAL 
ALIENATION 

•  OUR  ANALYSIS  of  this  post-election  sur- 
vey  has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  electorate  feels  politically 
powerless  because  it  believes  that  the  community  is  controlled  by  a  small 
group  of  powerful  and  selfish  individuals  who  use  public  office  for  per- 
sonal gain.  Many  voters  assume  that  this  power  elite  is  irresponsible  and 
unaffected  by  the  outcome  of  elections.  Those  who  embrace  this  view 
feel  that  voting  is  meaningless  because  they  see  the  candidates  as  unde- 
sirable and  the  electoral  process  as  a  sham.  We  suggest  the  term  "pohtical 
ahenation"  to  refer  to  these  attitudes.  Since  sufficient  information  is 
available  from  other  American  cities  to  indicate  that  feelings  of  pohtical 
alienation  are  widespread/  we  feel  justified  in  theorizing  about  the  forms 
of  pohtical  ahenation,  the  mechanisms  by  which  it  is  handled,  and  its 
imphcations  for  democratic  pohtics. 

Hegel  first  used  the  term  ahenation  to  denote  man's  detachment 
from  nature  and  himself  arising  out  of  man's  self -consciousness.  Other 
observers  have  seen  ahenation  within  man,  between  man  and  his 
institutions,  and  between  man  and  man.  They  have  attributed  the  origin 
of  feehngs  of  alienation  to  machinery,  mass  communications,  the 
size  of  modem  communities,  the  transition  from  gemeinschaft  to  gesell- 
schaft,  original  sin,  mass  society,  lack  of  religion,  and  capitalist  com- 
modity production.  Some  view  ahenation  as  unique  to  modem  society 
while  others  see  it  as  a  permanent  condition. 


1  See  Appendix  II  for  a  discussion  of  political  alienation  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City. 
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Feelings  of  alienation  are  labeled  "good"  or  "bad"  according  to 
whether  they  arise  from  causes  or  lead  to  results  which  the  critic  ap- 
proves or  disapproves.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  aUenated 
man  is  his  beUef  that  he  is  not  able  to  fulfill  what  he  beheves  is  his 
rightful  role  in  society.  The  ahenated  man  is  acutely  aware  of  the  dis- 
"cfepancy  between  who  he  is  and  what  he  beheves  he  should  be. 

AUenation  must  be  distinguished  from  two  related  but  not  identical 
concepts:  anomie  and  personal  disorganization.  Ahenation  refers  to  a 
psychological  state  of  an  individual  characterized  by  feehngs  of  estrange- 
ment, while  anomie  refers  to  a  relative  normlessness  of  a  social  system. 
Personal  disorganization  refers  to  disordered  behavior  arising  from 
internal  conflict  within  the  individual.  These  states  may  correlate  with 
one  another  but  they  are  not  identical. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine  political  alienation  as  typified 
in  the  Boston  election  and  will  trace  individual  feelings  of  estrangement 
from  the  political  structure,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  previously  pre- 
sented. From  the  Powers-Collins  controversy  and  its  outcome  we  shall 
delineate  four  types  of  political  alienation,  examine  the  causes  for  them, 
and  specify  several  mechanisms  for  the  handling  of  feelings  of  political 
alienation. 

The  data  collected  in  this  post-election  survey  indicate  that  voting 
was  base3  on  distrust  and  negativislii  rather  th"ah  on  positive  conviction. 
'^ColHns  is  thelesser  of  two  evils.  He  is  not  much  better  than  Powers.*' 
"Neither  candidate  appealed  to  me."  "Felt  neither  one  would  make  a 
good  mayor."  "Voting  wouldn't  do  any  good."  ",  .  .  both  no  good." 
"I  don't  like  the  caliber  of  the  candidates."  "I  think  they're  all  the  same. 
It  doesn't  matter  who  you  vote  for."  "Felt  they  were  all  no  good." 
These  negative  feelings  reflect  a  widespread  belief  that  poUticians  are 
somewhat  dishonest.  "I  guess  they're  all  a  httle  crooked,"  "A  typical 
Boston  politician  is  a  crook,"  ".  .  .  they  tie-up  with  racketeers — 
All  of  them  do  it.  ..."  "I  don't  think  he  wifl  have  too  many  crooks 
around."  "He  probably  would  not  steal  as  much."  "I  don't  beUeve  he 
has  too  much  integrity."  "I  knew  they  were  crooks,  but  I  don't  hke  to 
see  it  right  on  TV."  "He  gave  a  lot  of  double  talk."  "Talks  too  much, 
does  very  little." 

The  view  that  the  candidates  were  primarily  interested  in  further- 
ing their  selfish  ends  rather  than  the  general  welfare  was  expressed  by 
several  voters  ".  .  .  he  is  an  opportunist — out  for  himself  with  the  in- 
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terest  of  Boston  secondary."  "He  was  against  everything  that  might 
have  helped  Boston,  was  all  for  himself."  "Collins  is  for  Collins." 

Some  respondents  believe  that  the  candidates  were  obligated  to 
and  dominated  by  a  small  group  of  self-interested  contributors.  "Powers 
was  being  sponsored  by  too  many  business  interests.  I  mean  those  people 
not  concerned  with  the  social  welfare  of  the  voting  pubhc."  "Too  much 
of  a  politician,  commitments  to  groups."  "I  thought  he  might  be  look- 
ing out  for  those  racketeers."  "Tied  up  with  racketeers."  "His  affilia- 
tion with  other  big  politicians  and  use  of  the  machine."  "Too  many 
prior  commitments — too  many  poHtical  entanglements."  "You  can't 
tell  me  Collins  didn't  have  one  thousand  people  on  his  back."  "Collins 
is  a  pohtical  appointee  ...  he  must  have  tie-ins  like  everybody." 

The  candidates  and  their  backers  were  seen  as  a  power  elite  which 
controls  the  city  in  its  own  interest.  "He  is  tied  up  with  professionals — 
type  with  cigars,  part  of  the  South  Boston  crowd  who  have  the  city 
in  their  pocket,  and  take  care  of  themselves."  "I  don't  Hke  the  idea 
that  since  all  the  big  guys  are  for  him,  the  little  people,  like  us,  should 
be  for  him  too."  "He  has  too  many  prior  commitments  although  I 
don't  think  he  is  a  racketeer."  "Too  many  apron  strings,  hard  to  hold 
office  without  doing  favors."  "His  connection  with  big  business.  He 
wasn't  doing  his  own  talking." 

Campaign  contributors  are  stereotyped  as  buyers  purchasing  future 
pohtical  favors.  The  extravagance  of  the  campaign  is  interpreted  by 
many  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  candidate  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  pay  back  a  profitable  return.  "He  spent  too  much  money 
campaigning.  I  thought  of  where  all  those  funds  came  from."  "Powers 
was  spending  so  much  money  and  had  so  much  political  backing  I 
began  to  wonder  what  everybody  was  expecting  to  gain  from  his 
election."  "I  felt  he  made  deals  with  backers  of  the  campaign."  "In 
the  Charlestown  paper  there  was  so  much  about  Powers  I  got  sick  of 
him.  Everyone  was  supporting  him,  it  seems  as  though  there  was  a  fear 
of  him."  "His  high-pressure  tactics — too  much  money — too  powerful." 

Many  voters  complained  that  the  candidates  did  not  present  a 
serious"  and  meaningful  discussion  of  issues.  "He  didn't  have  any  pro- 
"gram  at  all  and  I  didn'^t' know"what  to  make  of  him  other  than  he's 
done  a  good  job  to  bring  his  family  up."  "He  seemed  to  be  more  against 
Powers  as  an  individual  rather  than  on  the  issues."  "In  his  campaign 
all  he  did  was  attack  Powers  and  hardly  ever  talked  about  the  issues." 
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"Powers'  failure  to  present  a  campaign — he  didn't  have  much  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  public."  "No  concrete  platform;  too  evasive." 
"He  didn't  say  anything  and  I  heard  him  speak  for  45  minutes." 
".  .  .  both  men  were  talking  in  circles  about  Boston's  needs  and  how 
to  meet  them."  "He  had  a  lot  of  phony  talk." 

These  feelings  of  the  electorate  go  beyond  resentment  toward  the 
particular  candidate  in  this  election;  they  indicate  a  widespread  disgust 
and  disillusionment  with  the  political  process  and  politicians  in  general 
"Voting  wouldn't  do  any  good — both  no  good."  This  negativism  fosters 
a  belief  that  reform  is  impossible  and  highly  unlikely,  and  that  it  makes 
little  difference  which  candidate  wins  the  election.  Of  those  who  voted 
for  Powers  43  percent  thought  he  would  be  no  better  when  in  office 
than  Collins,  while  57  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  ColUns  thought 
he  would  be  no  better  than  his  opponent.  Under  these  conditions, 
politics,  as  it  is  characterized  in  American  political  folklore,  tends  to 
lose  its  meaning.  The  average  voter  believes  that  he  is  not  part^of  the 
political  structure  and  that  he  has  no  influence  upon  it. 

The  attitudes  described  above  are  not  universally  held  in  Boston. 
There  are  voters  who  believed  that  their  candidate  is  honest,  has 
integrity,  and  will  fight  for  the  best  interest  of  the  community.  Some 
individuals  who  voted  for  Collins  saw  him  as  "courageous,"  "honest," 
"a  crusader,"  and  "sincere";  others  who  voted  for  Powers  pictured  him 
as  "intelligent,"  "experienced,"  and  "honest."  However,  these  views  are 
not  shared  by  a  large  segment  of  the  electorate  who  disliked  the  can- 
didates, distrusted  politicians  in  general,  and  believed  that  voting  makes 
no  difference.  It  is  this  group  which  feels  alienated. 

Since  feelings  of  political  aUenation  were  so  significant  in  deter- 
mining the  outcome  of  this  election,  an  analysis  of  the  forms  of  political 
alienation  is  indicated.  We  beUeve  that  this  election  is  sufficiently  typical 
of  American  municipal  elections  to  warrant  putting  these  conclusions 
in  general  terms. 

The  Forms  of  Political  Alienation 

Political  alienation  is  the  feeling  of  an  individual  that  he  is  not  a 
part  of  the  political  process.  The  politically  alienated  believe  that  their 
vote  makes  no  difference.  This  Ibelier  arises  from  the  feeling  that" political 
decisions  are  made  by  a  group  of  political  insiders  who  are  not  re- 
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sponsive  to  the  average  citizens — the  poUtical  outsiders.  PoUtical  ahena- 
tion  may  be  expressed  in  feelings  of  poUtical  powerlessness,  meaningless- 
ness,  estrangement  from  political  activity,  and  normlessness.^ 

Political  powerlessness  is  the  feeling  of  an  individual  that  his 
political  action  has  rio  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  political 
events.  Those  who  feel  politically  powerless  do  not  believe  that  their 
vote,  or  for  that  matter  any  action  they  might  perform,  can  determine 
the  broader  outcome  they  desire.  This  feeling  of  powerlessness  arises 
from  and  contributes  to  the  belief  that  the  community  is  not  controlled 
by  the  voters,  but  rather  by  a  small  number  of  powerful  and  influential 
persons  who  remain  in  control  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  elections. 
This  theory  of  social  conflict  between  the  powerful  and  powerless  is  not 
identical  to  the  Marxian  theory  of  social  conflict  between  capitahsts 
and  proletarians.  The  powerful  are  not  necessarily  capitahsts,  they  may 
be  professional  politicians,  labor  leaders,  underworld  figures,  or  business- 
men. 

Many  voters  believe  that  the  powerful,  who  are  most  often  iden- 
tified as  pohticians,  Businessmen,  and  the  underworld,  continuously 
exploit  the  pubUc.  The  politician  needs  campaign  contributions,  the 
businessman  needs  Ucenses,  tax  abatements,  and  city  contracts,  and  the 
underworld  needs  poUce  immunity.  This  provides  the  setting  for  the 
mutually  satisfactory  relationships  among  the  powerful,  from  which 
the  average  voter  is  excluded.  The  feelings  of  powerlessness  among  the 
electorate  are  sharpened  by  the  view  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  election,  the  powerful  remain  in  control  by  realigning  themselves 
with  the  newly  elected.  These  voters  view  the  political  process  as  a 
secret  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  plunder  them. 

^ohtical  ahenation  may  also  be  experienced  in  the  form  of  mean- 
inglessness.  An  individual  may  experience  feelings  of  meaninglessness 
in  two  ways.  He  may  believe  that  the  election  is  without  meaning 
because  there  are  no  real  differences  between  the  candidates,  or  he 
may  feel  that  an  intelligent  and  rational  decision  is  impossible  because 
the  information  upon  which,  he  thinks,  such  a  decision  must  be  made 
is  lacking.  The  degree  of  meaninglessness  will  vary  with  the  disparity 
between   the   amount  of   information   considered   necessary   and   that 


-  For  a  typology  of  forms  of  alienation  see  Malvin  Seeman,  "On  the  Mean- 
ing of  Alienation,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXXV,  6  (December  1959). 
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available.  If  the  candidates  and  platforms  are  very  similar  or  identical, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  "meaningful"  information  on  which  to  base 
a  voting  decision. 

In  municipal  politics  another  source  of  meaninglessness  is  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  nature  of  city  government.  In  theory,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  practice,  there  are  no  issues  in  a  controversial  sense.  Indeed, 
in  the  usual  textbook  version,  a  city  government  is  a  "bundle  of  serv- 
ices." In  practice  the  political  choices  available  to  the  administrators 
of  a  city  government  are  severely  circumscribed  by  economic  realities 
and  by  state  law.  There  exist  only  a  small  number  of  ways  in  which 
revenue  can  be  raised  and  these  are  generally  exploited  to  their  fullest. 
At  the  same  time  the  services  which  the  city  must  maintain  pre-empt 
almost  all  of  the  city's  budget.  The  police  force,  the  fire  department, 
and  the  school  system  must  maintain  the  standards  of  a  going  social 
system.  Therefore  the  minimal  facilities  which  a  city  must  provide  to 
maintain  its  viabiHty  tend  to  be  not  much  less  than  the  maximal  facil- 
ities it  can  achieve  with  available  funds.  The  municipal  public  official 
necessarily  operates  within  a  narrow  range  of  alternate  programs. 

Municipal  elections  therefore  tend  to  center  around  the  ineffi- 
ciency or  dislibnesty  of  the  administration,  not  its  program.  Conse- 
quently, the  "honesty"  of  the  candidate  is  often  the  variable  about 
which  most  information  is  demanded  by  voters  who  wish  to  make  a 
"meaningful"  decision.  However,  information  concerning  the  honesty 
of  the  candidate  is  difficult  to  secure  because  corrupt  and  dishonest 
activities  are  carefully  hidden  from  the  public.  It  is  precisely  the 
absence  of  information  on  this  problem  which  brings  about  feelings 
of  meaninglessness. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  individual  who  feels  alienated  in 
the  "meaningless"  sense  will  tend  either  not  to  vote,  to  beheve  his 
""voteniakes  no  difference,  or  to  make  his  decision  in  terms  of  what  he 
b'elieves  are  inadequate  standards.  Since  relevant  factors  are  absent, 
many  voting  decisions  are  based  on  "gut  reactions" — intuitive  emotional 
responses  to  the  candidate's  physical  appearance,  voice,  and  person- 
ality. "Don't  like  his  looks,"  "tough,"  "ugly  looking,"  "smug — looks 
crooked,"  "something  about  his  eyes." 

Feelings  of  political  meaninglessness  give  rise  to  a  low  sense  of 
confidence  among  many  voters  that  their  voting  decision  was  correct: 
that  their  candidate  would  be  a  better  mayor.  When  relevant  facts  are 
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not  available,  voters  cannot  predict  the  future  course  of  political  ac- 
tion with  any  sense  of  certainty.  This  also  contributes  to  feehngs  of 
powerlessness. 

Feelings  of  political  alienation  may  also  be  experienced  in  the 
sense  of  the  Towermg^'ol  ^rT  indixiiiuars  poHtical  ethic^.  This  occurs 
when  standards  of  political  behavior  are  violated  in  order  to  achieve 
some  goal.  This  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  political  structure  prevents 
the  attainment  of  political  objectives  through  institutionally  prescribed 
means.  An  example  of  this  would  be  an  individual  who  believes  that 
paying  off  a  public  official  is  illegitimate,  yet  does  so.  The  fact  that 
the  individual  may  be  reluctant  to  bribe  a  public  official  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  he  is  lowering  his  standards  of  political  ethics. 

When  individuals  believe  that  corrupt  practices  are  the  only  ways 
to  achieve  political  goals  and  when  they  feel  that  corruption  is  wide- 
spread, there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  to  resort  to  it.  If  the  corruption 
becomes  the  generally  accepted  method  of  dealing  with  public  officials, 
the  stigma  attached  to  it  tends  to  disappear  and  the  political  community 
becomes  normless,  i.e.,  anomic. 

Political  estrangement  refers  to  the  inability  of  an  individual  to 
find  direct  satisfactions  in  political '  activity  itself,  that  is,  gratification 
from  fulfilling  his  obligations  as  a  responsible  citizen,  fibth  politically 
active  and  politically  inactive  individuals  may  be  pofitically  estranged. 
PoHtical  activists  are  estranged  if  their  activity  is  motivated  by  goals 
of  personal  monetary  gain  rather  than  a  sense  of  their  obligation  as 
citizens.  Individuals  who  do  have  a  sense  of  community  responsibility 
are  likely  to  find  other  community  activities,  such  as  support  of  a 
symphony  orchestra,  charities,  or  clubs,  a  more  rewarding  way  of 
fulfilling  this  obligation  than  being  pofitically  active.  This  is  pohtical 
estrangement. 

Social  Characteristics  of  Political  Alienation 

Four  assets  of  political  alienation- — ^powerlessness,  meaningless- 
ness,  the  lowering  of  nw-ms,  and  estrangement — have  been  distin- 
guished. The  extent  to  which  a  particular  individual  is  affected  by  any 
one  of  these  forms  can  be  related  to  such  variables  as  social  class, 
age,j.nd  religion. 

Separation  of  a  population  according  to  income  tends  to  include 
separation  according  to  education  and  occupation  as  weU.  Data  on 
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income  was  obtained  in  this  survey  and  will  be  used  as  a  gross  measure 
of  social-class  difference.  The  majority  of  the  Boston  electorate,  who 
are  elementary  or  high-school  graduates,  employed  in  blue-collar  or 
white-collar  jobs,  and  in  the  lower-income  group,  might  be  expected 
to  feel  aUenated  primarily  in  the  sense  of  powerlessness.  It  is  this  group 
which  is  in  fact  furthest  removed  from  the  seats  of  political  power. 
They  have  relatively  little  contact  with  the  city  as  compared  to  home 
owners  and  businessmen,  and  when  they  do  have  contact,  they  lack 
the  economic  means  to  participate  in  the  "business"  of  poHtics.  Collins' 
major  campaign  appeal  was  directed  to  those  who  feel  powerless.  His 
campaign  slogan  was  "Stop  Power  PoHtics,"  and  he  presented  himself 
as  leading  a  battle  against  the  politicians.  Powers'  prolific  use  of  political 
endorsements  did  not  hinder  the  image  Collins  was  creating.  The  data 
collected  in  our  survey  shows  that  the  lower-income  groups  switched 
from  Powers  to  Colhns  in  larger  proportions  than  did  the  middle-  or 
upper-income  groups.  This  implies  that  feelings  of  powerlessness  were 
greater  in  the  lower-income  groups. 

In  contrast  to  the  lower-income  groups,  the  upper-income  groups, 
who  have  more  "economic  power,  might  be  expected  to  experience 
-pohtical  ahenation  in  the  forms  of  meaninglessness,  lowering  of  norms, 

and  estrangement  more  than  in  the  form   of  powerlessness.   Upper- 
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mcome  groups  have  more  education,  which  tends  to  develop  more 
rigorous  standards  of  clarity  of  information  on  which  to  base  decisions. 
The  data  shows  that  this  group  had  greater  interest  in  political  pro- 
grams and  expressed  fewer  "gut  reactions"  than  did  lower-income 
groups.  With  higher  standards  of  clarity  there  is  Ukely  to  be  stronger 
feelings  of  poUtical  meaninglessness!^  "^ 

The  upper-income  groups  include  businessmen  and  property 
owners  who  necessarily  have  more  contact  with  jhe  city  because  they 
may  require  license  of  various  kinds,  tax  abatements,  and"  building, 
Inspection  certificates.  Since  they  have  economic  power,  tliey  are  in  a 
>^position  to  purchase  special  political  consideration.  Those  who  do  this 
will  experience  political  alienation  in  the  form  of  lowering  orpolitical 
norms^ 

Upper-income  groups  include  some  individuals  with  a  sense  of 
community  responsibiUty.  Because  of  the  disjunction  of  their  political 
values  and  the  poHtical  structure,  they  are  likely  to  be  active  in  non- 
political  civic  activities  such  as  charities  or  service  organizations. 

Age  is  another  variable  related  to  political  alienation.  Older  per- 
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sons,  who  have  lived  in  Boston  for  many  years  and  have  observed  the 
pohtical  structure  over  a  long  time,  might  be  expected  to  show  greater 
feelings  of  alienation.  This  age  group  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
individuals  who  thought  that  the  man  they  supported  would  be  no 
better  than  his  opponent.  Having  observed  more  elections,  they  seem 
to  feel  more  strongly  that  the  effect  of  their  vote  makes  little  difference 
in  the  long  run. 

Religion  is  another  sociocultural  variable  to  be  considered.  Since 
Boston  is  a  strongly  Catholic  city,  it  might  be  expected  that  Protestants 
and  Jews,  having  less  political  power,  would  have  stronger  feelings 
of  political  alienation.  In  support  of  this  are  the  facts  that  a  smaller 
percentage  of  Protestants  and  Jews  voted  than  did  Catholics  and  that 
a  greater  proportion  voted  for  Collins,  whose  campaign  was  largely 
an  appeal  to  the  politically  aUenated. 

Mechanisms  of  Expression  of  Political  Alienation 

Feelings  of  political  alienation  may  be  expressed  through  rational 
activism,  withdrawal,  projection,  or  identification  with  a  charismatic 
leader.  These  are  conscious  or  unconscious  mechanisms  by  which  an 
individual  may  handle  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of  political  aUenation. 
Some  forms  of  alienation  lead  to  specific  mechanisms,  for  example, 
feelings  of  estrangement  inevitably  lead  to  withdrawal  because  grati- 
fication is  found  only  in  nonpoUtical  activity.  Other  forms  may  result 
in  one  or  more  of  several  mechanisms,  for  example,  feelings  of  power- 
lessness  may  lead  to  political  activism  or  to  projection  and  identification 
with  a  charismatic  leader. 

Rational  activism  is  political  action  based  on  a  realistic  evaluation 
of  the  political  situation,,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  a  political 
structure  consonant  with  political  values.  The  frustration  arising  from 
political  alienation  can  be  a  spur  to  rational  activism;  feelings  of 
powerlessness  can  lead  to  increased  political  activity.  Feelings  of  mean- 
inglessness  can  lead  to  demands  for  more  information  rather  than 
withdrawal  or  "blind"  voting.  And  guilt,  resulting  from  normlessness, 
can  result  in  activity  directed  toward  raising  political  standards.  Ma- 
ture individuals,  who  are  those  able  to  tolerate  frustration  and  to  act 
on  their  beliefs,  are  those  most  Ukely  to  handle  their  feelings  of  political 
alienation  through  rational  activism.  This  activity  may  occur  within 
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existing  political  institutions  or  it  may  be  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  a  new  set  of  political  institutions.  Rational^activism .  is,  more  likely 
to  be  the  response  to^  feelings  of  ^oHtical  alienation  when  individuals 
believe  that  their  activity  Ijas  a  reasonable  chance  of  bringing  about 

Pohtical  withdrawal  is  the  removal  of  an  individual's  interest_jind 
activity  from  politics.  This  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a  conscious  ra- 
tional decision  based  on  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  pohtical  situation  or 
as  an  affective,  unconscious  response.  In  the  latter  case  the  anger  and 
resentment  of  pohtical  alienation  may  be  intemahzed  within  the  individ- 
ual rather  than  expressed  outwardly.  This  mechanism  is  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  individual  feels  that  any  political  effort  on  his  part 
has  little  chance  of  producing  an  effect. 

Although  an  individual  may  have  withdrawn  from  pohtical  inter- 
ests, he  is  not  likely  to  escape  entirely  from  pohtics.  Municipal  problems 
of  education,  trafl&c,  and  taxes  may  affect  him  personally,  or  he  may 
note  the  recurrent  exposure  of  corruption  in  newspapers.  Consequently, 
additional  mechanisms  of  expression  of  political  alienation  are  likely 
to  be  used.  There  may  be  projection,  identification  with  a  charismatic 
leader,  or  rational  activism. 

Feehngs  of  anger  and  resentment  which  arise  from  political  alien- 
ation may  be  projected  on  to  some  other  individual  or  group.  This 
group  is  seen  as  participating  in  a  hostile  conspiracy.  Political  leaders 
may  use  this  mechanism^  because  it  establishes  a  sense  of  identity 
between  them  and  the  voters  to  whom  they  are  appealing. 

The  conspiratorial  theory  is  particularly  appeahng  to  individuals 
who  have  feelings  of  powerlessness  and  normlessness  because  it  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  power  and  the  lowering  of  values  in  a  simple  and 
easily  understood  fashion.  The  individual  who  projects  sees  himself  as 
powerless  because  sinister  forces  have  successfully  conspired  to  destroy 
the  traditional  political  rules  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  excluded  from 
exercising  his  rights.  Hofstadter  has  observed  that: 


3  "There  are  certain  types  of  popular  movements  of  dissent  that  offer  spe- 
cial opportunities  to  agitators  with  paranoid  tendencies,  who  are  able  to  make 
a  vocational  asset  out  of  their  psychic  disturbances.  Such  individuals  have  an 
opportunity  to  impose  their  style  of  thought  upon  the  movements  they  lead." 
Richard  Hofstadter,  The  Age  of  Reform  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf),  p.  71. 
This  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  electorate  has  feelings  of  political  alienation 
which  may  be  handled  through  projection. 
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this  kind  of  thinking  frequently  occurs  when  political  and  social  an- 
tagonisms are  sharp.  Certain  audiences  are  especially  susceptible  to  it — 
particularly,  those  who  have  obtained  a  low  level  of  education,  whose 
access  to  information  is  poor,  and  who  are  so  completely  shut  out  from 
access  to  the  centers  of  power  that  they  feel  deprived  of  self-defense 
and  subjected  to  unlimited  manipulation  by  those  who  wield  power."* 

Another  mechanism  for  dealing  with  feelings  of  political  alienation 
is  identification  with  a  charismatic  leader.  This  is  the  attempt  of  an 
TiTdividual  to  feel  powerful  by  incorporating  witHiiiliimself  the  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  actions  held  by  a  leader  whom  he  perceives  as  powerful. 
"Charismatic"  refers  to  an  extraordinary  quality  of  a  person  regardless 
of  whether  this  quality  is  actual,  alleged,  or  presumed.^  In  taking  over 
the  attributes  of  a  charismatic  leader,  the  individual  may  enter  into 
activity  he  would  otherwise  abhor.  German  bourgeoisie  who  identified 
with  Hitler  approved  of  and  took  part  in  behavior  their  consciences 
would  otherwise  not  allow  them  to  do. 

Rational  activism  is  behavior  based  on  logical  reasoning  and  an 
undistorted  perception  of  political  realities.  Withdrawal  may  be  a 
rational  response  in  some  situations  and  an  irrational,  affective  response 
in  other  circumstances.  The  mechanisms  of  projection  resulting  in  con- 
spiratorial thinking  and  identification  with  a  charismatic  leader  are 
irrational,  affective  responses.  They  are  also  regressive,  in  that  they  are 
more  characteristic  of  a  child's  than  of  an  adult's  handling  of  a  problem. 

When  feelings  of  political  alienation  are  widespread,  individuals 
will  adopt  one  or  more  of  the  mechanisms  we  have  described  to  handle 
the  frustration  and  anxiety  associated  with  them.  The  political  behavior 
of  each  individual  will  be  affected  by  the  particular  mechanism  or  mech- 
anisms he  selects. 

We  have  described  the  forms  of  political  ahenation  and  the 
mechanisms  by  which'they  may  be  expressed.  When  political  alienation 
is  widespread,  it  may  be  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  an  election.  The  astute  politician  is  aware  of  this;  consequently  his 
strategy  takes  these  factors  into  account. 


*  The  history  of  American  political  theory  offers  many  examples  of  con- 
spiratorial thinking.   On  this  point  see  Hofstadter,  ibid.,  pp.  20-31. 

5  From  Max  Weber,  Essays  in  Sociology,  translated,  edited,  and  with  an 
introduction  by  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,   1946),  p.  295. 
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Political  Strategy  and  Political  Alienation 

The  election  we  have  analyzed  took  place  in  a  community  where 
feelings  of  polTticaT" alienation,  "frustration,  and  disillusionment  °  with 
■the  political  process  are  widespread.  When  this  situation  exists,  the 
voting  behavior  of  the  electorate  is  less  predictable  than  otherwise,  since 
a  decision  is  likely  to  arise  from  negative  rather  than  from  positive 
convictions  and  may  change  on  the  basis  of  minor  issues,  fleeting  inci- 
dents, or  "gut  reactions." 

The  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  individuals  we  interviewed 
shows  that  they  hold  an  image  of  the  pohtical  structure  which  is  similar 
to  that  developed  by  modern  political  science.  They  perceive  the  hier- 
archical arrangements  of  power  and  influence,  and  they  relate  various 
power  groupings  to  each  other.  They  are  aware  of  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  political  ofl&ce;  and  they  know  that  their  role  is  not  the  one  that  the 
grammar-school  version  of  democratic  theory  taught  them.  They  have, 
however,  greatly  exaggerated  their  lack  of  power  and,  perhaps,  the 
extent  of  corruption.  The  election,  after  all,  resulted  in  the  dowiif§l],  of 
the  group  associated  with  one  candidate  and  the  elevation  to  power^pf 
another  group  which  probably  did  not  believe  it  had  a  serious  chance  of 
winning.  AU  the  money  that  was  given  to  the  group  which  lost  the  elec- 
tion and  all  the  promises  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  contributors 
have  been  to  no  avail,  for  the  personnel  now  in  power  are  different.  The 
antagonisms  built  up  during  the  campaign  may  mean  that  the  "outs" 
are  really  out  of  City  Hall  in  the  near  future. 

The  election  upset  was  to  a  large  extent  a  response  to  feelings  of 
/pohtical  alienation.  Senator  Powers  followed  the  time-honored  rules  of 
campaigning.  He  spent  large  amounts  of  money  on  advertising  which 
portrayed  him  as  a  devoted  pubhc  servant  and  friend  of  the  people, 
shook  as  many  hands  as  possible,  attended  numerous  house  parties,  re- 
counted his  experience,  contributed  to  charities  of  all  faiths,  was 
photographed  with  prominent  religious  leaders,  attacked  his  opponent, 
and  emphasized  the  support  of  municipal,  state,  and  national  politicians; 
but  although  he  had  54  percent  more  votes  than  Collins  in  the  primary, 
he  failed  to  win.  This  has  shaken  pohticians'  faith  in  the  traditional  vote- 
^getting  techniques. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons  why  Powers  lost,  it  js  clear  that 
one  of  the  most  important  was  the  fact  that  he  presented  himself  as  a 
powerful  professional  politician — a  serious   mistake  in  a  community 
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where  a  considerable  amount  of  political  alienation  exists.  The_alienated 
are  not  positively  disposed  toward  those  whom  they  identify  as  power- 
ful7  Under  these  circumstances,  the  candidate  must  re-evaluate  old 
methods,  reformulate  his  strategy,  and  experiment  with  new  techniques. 
A  number  of  countervailing  strategies  are  available  to  him. 

The  candidate  may  create  a  strong  sense  of  identity  with  the 
electorate  bypresenting  himself  as  the  underdog  in  a  struggle  against  a 
power  elite.  Whether  he  does  this  or  not,  he  certainly  should  not  em- 
phasize a  background  of  power  or  the  massive  support  of  other  poUtical 
figures  who  may  also  be  associated  with  "the  powerful."  Since  an  elab- 
orate campaign  is  viewed  as  collusion  with  "the  powerful,"  the  candi- 
date must  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  opulent  campaign. 

Of  course,  a  candidate  may  appeal  to  regressive  mechanisms  of 
projection  and  identification  with  a  charismatic  leader.  Collins  success- 
fully appealed  to  those  who  tend  to  think  in  conspiratorial  terms  (a^ 
form  of  projection)  via  his  slogan,  "Stop  power  pohtics^  elect  a  hands- 
free  mayor,"  and  such  techniques  as  his  essay  contest  on  a  definition  of 
"power  politics."  The  electorate,  however,  did  not  view  him  as  a  charis- 
matic leader. 

The  professional  politicians  may  court  popular  esteem  by  throwing 
the  support  of ^"tha.  ijrganization"  behind  a  "cleaii"..  amateur;_that  is, 
some  well-known  citizen  who  has  not  had  contact  with  the  politician 
and  therefore  does  not  share  their  stigma.  The  stigma  which  is  attached 
to  "the  politician"  by  the  alienated  is  not  hkely  to  rub  off  on  such  an 
individual,  at  least  during  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  difficulty 
with  this  procedure,  from  the  point  of  view  of  "the  organization,"  is 
that  such  a  candidate  may  be  unreliable. 

Democratic  Theory  and   Political   Alienation 

Theories  concerning  the  causes  of  ahenation  refer  to  almost  every 
conceivable  "malady"  of  modem  civilization  from  the  decline  of  religion 
to  the  effects  of  mass  production.  Students  of  politics  who  have  dealt 
with  political  apathy  and  indifference  customarily  point  out  that  the 
size  of  modem  states  and  the  technical  nature  of  so  many  political  ques- 
tions tends  to  dwarf  the  individual  voter  and  make  him  politically  inept. 
Many  scholars  who  have  analyzed  the  structure  and  distribution  of 
power  in  modern  political  parties  indicate  that  the  need  for  speciaUzation 
and  division  of  labor  requires  a  hard  core  of  active  leaders  who  deter- 
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mine  policy  with  the  passive  approval  of  the  membership.  Others  point 
out  that  the  remoteness  of  political  events  and  the  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  accurate  pohtical  information  prevent  the  voters  from  developing  an 
accurate  picture  of  pohtical  reaUties  which  makes  it  difiicult  for  them 
to  make  what  they  consider  to  be  meaningful  choices.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors tend  to  reduce,  if  not  annihilate,  the  pohtical  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual voter  which  leaves  him  bewildered,  apathetic,  and  aUenated. 

Prominent  among  these  explanations  of  the  causes  of  pohtical  alien- 
ation is  Komhauser's  theory  of  "mass  society."  Komhauser  defines  mass 
society  as  a 

situation  in  which  the  aggregate  of  individuals  are  related  to  one  another 
only  by  way  of  their  relation  to  a  common  authority,  especially  the 
state.  That  is,  individuals  are  not  directly  related  to  one  another  in  a 
variety  of  independent  groups.  A  population  in  this  condition  is  not 
insulated  in  any  way  from  the  ruling  group,  nor  yet  from  elements 
within  itself.* 

He  argues  that  the  absence  of  autonomous  groups  through  which  indi- 
viduals may  unite  to  forward  their  political  interest  by  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  ehte  leaves  the  population  in  an  atomized  situation  which 
leads  to  feelings  of  ahenation. 

In  such  a  situation  the  alienated  are  disposed  "to  engage  in  extreme 
behavior  to  escape  from  these  tensions. "''^  When  an  independent  group 
life  is  absent,  individuals  are  ready  for  mobilization  by  elites  for  mem- 
bership in  mass  movements  which  provide  opportunities  for  expressing 
resentment.  Komhauser  indicates  that  the  aUenated  are  hkely  to  pres- 
sure ehtes  through  direct  and  immediate  action  for  satisfactions  which 
were  previously  supplied  through  membership  in  a  plurality  of  inde- 
pendent and  proximate  groups.  Mass  action,  that  is,  action  which  is  not 
mediated  through  independent  groups,  "tends  to  be  irrational  and  unre- 
strained, since  there  are  few  points  at  which  it  may  be  checked  by  per- 
sonal experience  and  the  experience  of  others."^  Direct  mass  action  tends 
to  be  undemocratic  because  it  is  not  restrained  by  institutions  which  are 
designed  to  insure  majority  rule  and  minority  rights.  Thus  Komhauser 
sees  mass  society  as  producing  the  atomized  and  ahenated  man  who 
tends  to  search  for  new  and  direct  modes  of  political  action. 


6  William  Komhauser,  The  Politics  of  Mass  Society   (Glencoe:   The  Free 
Press,  1959),  p.  32. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid. 
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Although  most  scholars  who  have  advanced  these  theories  po|nt 
out  that  democratic  theory  as  it  was  developed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  archaic,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
continue  to  teach  and  the  students  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  eminently 
"worTcable.  The  latter  tend  to  place  the  blame  for  political  apathy  and 
frustration  on  the  improperjunctioning  oLdemocratic  institutions,  par- 
ticularly coiTUjgtion.  This  permits  them  to  identify  jpolitical  alienation  as 
a  temporary  aberration  wTiich  will  disapi^ear  when  jcity  hall  is  cleaned 
"up.  That  fact  is  that  city  hall  is  sometimes  cleaned  up  and  the  average 
voter  continues  to  feel  that  he  is  tKe  political  outsider.  This  is  partly 
because  he  continues  to  believe  in  the  classical  theory  of  democracy  which 
leads  him  to  expect  mote  from  the  political  system  than  is  possible. 

Since  feehngs  of  political  alienation  arise  from  the  disjunction  of 
political  values  and  structure  we  must  examine  both.  We  choose  to 
examine  liberal  democratic  values  and  structure,  although  an  analysis  of 
political  alienation  in  terms  of  nonliberal  values  and  structure  is  possible. 

The  Lockian  version  of  democratic  theory  which  dominates  Amer- 
ican political  thought^  holds  that  government  should  be  based  on  the 
rule  of  majority.  According  to  this  view  the  masses  play  the  active  role 
by  framing  and  answering  political  questions  while  elected  of&cials  act 
as  passive  agents  executing  their  will.  The  theory  presupposes  the  ability 
of  the  majority  to  change  the  government  through  peaceful  constitutional 
procedures,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  through  revolution.  The  state  in  Lockian 
theory  is  a  neutral  agency  settling  disputes  according  to  objective  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  justice. 

The  roles  which  the  democratic  citizen  should  play  according  to 
this  scheme  are  numerous.  He  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  political 
affairs,  have  a  capacity  for  discussion,  and  expose  himself  to,  and  ra- 
tionally evaluate,  information  which  may  or  may  not  be  congenial  to  his 
political  taste.  The  democratic  citizen  is  also  expected  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  principles  (natural  law)  which  are  self-evident  and  which  refer 
not  only  to  his  personal  interest  but  also  to  the  common  good. 

Those  who  accept  this  theory  expect  that  they  will  be  powerful, 
that  is,  have  the  power  to  select,  influence,  and  remove  officials.  They 
also  expect  that  they  will  have  enough  information  to  make  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  rational  choice  between  meaningful  alternatives.  Fi- 
nally, they  expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  this  through  existing  insti- 

9  Cf.  Louis  Hartz,  The  Liberal  Tradition  in  America  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  19551. 
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tutions  without  violating  their  standards  of  poHtical  ethics.  Thus,  demo-^ 
cratic  man  assumes  that  he  has  the  right  to  feel  politically  powerful, 
^leaningful,  and  moral. 

Democratic  man  not  only  expects  that  he  will  be  able  to  play  these 
roles  but  he  also  expects  rational,  legitimate,  and  honest  behavior  by^ 
public  officials.  He  expects,  in  other  words,  regularity  of  public  per- 
formance, order,  and  due  process  of  law  for  all.  In  a  political  system 
where  many  individuals  beUeve  that  corruption  is^l^ldespread  and" 
political  power  is  concentrated  and  abused,  the  expectations  of  the  citi-" 
zens  with  respect  to  order  and  due  process  of  laW  are  riot  met,  and  they 
"^come  to  believe  that  they  are  foreigners  (aliens)  in  the  political  strue- 
We.  In  other  words,  for  them  the  political  structure,  as  structure,  as 
fegular  performance,  has  ceased.  This  causes  them  to  feel  politically 


alienated.^^ 

In  effect,  democratic  theory  is  one  of  the  sources  of  political  aUena- 
tion."t'eeIings  of  political  alienation  will  arise  when  the  political  fole  that 
an  individual  expects  to  play  and  believes  is  rightfully  his  cannot  be 
realized.  These  feehngs  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  role  assignments 
are  unrealistic,  that  is,  they  demand  more  than  can  be  fulfilled  or  promise 
more  than  can  reahstically  be  implemented.  The  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  realized  does  not  mean  that  they  will  not  be  desired.  If  the  roles  are, 
in  fact,  possible,  feelings  of  alienation  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
political  structure  prevents  the  playing  of  the  roles.  Thus  political  roles 
may  be  Utopian  or  realistic,  while  pohtical  structures  nia^y  lead  to  the 
fulfillment  or  denial  of  those  roles  which  are  possible.  If  the  roles  are 
Utopian,  no  pohtical  structure  can  lead  to  their  realization. 

Feelings  of  ahenation  will  arise  in  individuals  who  accept  the  classi- 
cal democratic  theory  because  it  demands  more  of  the  individual  citizen 
than  he  can  reahstically  fulfill  and  promises  more  than  can  be  delivered. 
Most  citizens  do  not  and  cannot  play  an  active  role  or  display  the  sus- 
tained interest  in  politics  required  of  them  by  the  theory.  The  majority 
do  not  engage  in  true  discussion,  are  not  well  informed  or  motivated,  and 
do  not  vote  on  the  basis  of  principles. ^^  Indeed,  the  principles  of  right 
reason  and  justice,  which  are  supposed  to  be  self-evident  and  to  supply 
a  framework  for  political  action,  are  precisely  what  appear  to  be  so  much 
in  dispute.  The  theory  also  fails  to  account  for  the  necessary  roles  of 
leadership  and  exaggerates  the  active  role  of  the  masses.  Those  who  do 

i<>  Cf.  Bernard  Berelson,  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  and  William  McPhee,  Voting 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1954),  pp.  307-309. 
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lead  are  therefore  regarded  as  potential  usurpers  of  what  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  electorate.  The  theory  also  leads  its  followers  to  believe 
that  the  bargaining  and  compromising,  which  is  so  essential  to  demo- 
cratic politics,  is  necessarily  evil.  In  short,  the  roles  as  defined  by 
eighteenth-century  democratic  theory  are  too  demanding  and  the  politi- 
cal structure  designed  to  implement  them  cannot  be  what  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  This  does  not  mean  that  democracy  is  impossible  or  that  its 
normative  value  system  should  be  abandoned  as  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  man.  It  does  mean  that  the  classical  theory  of  democracy  must 
be  revised  to  fit  the  realities  of  modern  politics.  We  accept  the  view  of 
Berelson  that  "the  classical  pohtical  philosophers  were  right  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  assessment  of  the  virtues  of  the  citizen.  But  they  demanded 
those  virtues  in  too  extreme  and  doctrinal  a  form."^^  If  individuals  con- 
tinue to  beheve  in  the  classical  view,  they  will  feel  politically  alienated.. 
This  discussion  of  political  alienation  raises  the  question  of  how 
these  feeUngs  can  be  handled  if  we  are  to  have  a  democratic  society. 
This  is  the  problem  of  pohtical  maturity. 

Political  Maturity  and  Political  Alienation 

Political  maturity  Is  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  handle  feelings 
of  pohtical  ahenation  through  rational  rather  than  regressive  mechan- 
isms. To  achieve  this,  one  must  perceive  the  realities  of  the  pohtical 
structure,  hold  political  goals  which  are  potentially  operational,  and 
attempt  to  develop  institutions  through  which  these  goals  may  be  real- 
ized. Pohtical  maturity,  hke  pohtical  ahenation,  refers  to  a  quahty 
of  an  individual  rather  than  a  system.  A  particular  political  system  may 
encourage  or  discourage  the  abihty  of  individuals  to  be  politically  ma- 
ture. For  example,  a  government  which  monopolizes  the  means  of  com- 
munication may  hinder  accurate  perception  of  the  political  reahty.  A 
society  whose  educational  system  promulgates  pohtical  values  appropri- 
ate to  the  eighteenth  century  will  encourage  goals  which  cannot  be 
operational.  A  government  which  forcibly  prevents  formation  of  oppo- 
sition movements  will  make  difficult  the  development  of  institutions 
through  which  political  goals  can  be  rationally  achieved. 

The  amount  and  form  of  pohtical  ahenation  also  have  an  effect  on 
the  level  of  political  maturity.  A  moderate  amount  of  alienation  may 

11  Ibid.,  p.  322. 
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stimulate  rational  activism  since  the  discomfort  is  not  great  enough  to 
prevent  attention  to  the  source.  An  overwhelming  amount,  however,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  regressive  mechanisms,  since  extreme  feelings  of  power- 
lessness  interfere  with  the  perception  of  political  reality  and  lead  to  pro- 
jection and  identification  with  a  charismatic  leader.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  powerlessness  and  normlessness  tend  to  lead  to  pro- 
jection and  identification  with  a  charismatic  leader  because  these  mech- 
anisms account  for  the  absence  of  power  and  the  lowering  of  values  in 
a  simple  manner,  while  meaninglessness  and  estrangement  tend  to  lead 
to  withdrawal.  Those  who  experience  political  alienation  in  the  forms 
of  meaninglessness  and  estrangement  are  more  available  for  poHtically 
mature  behavior  than  those  who  experience  powerlessness  and  norm- 
lessness, since  the  former  interferes  less  with  the  accurate  perception  of 
political  reahty. 

Since  feelings  of  poUtical  alienation  may  lead  to  the  use  of  regres- 
sive mechanisms,  such  as  projection  and  identification  with  a  charis- 
matic leader,  they  can  be  a  threat  to  democratic  society.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  minimize  these  feelings.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  replacing  eighteenth-century  democratic  values  with  a  more  realistic 
theory  of  democracy.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  suggest  that  a  more  realistic  theory  must  start  from  the  fact 
that  the  masses  do  not  and  cannot  play  the  active  role,  and  that  elections 
seldom  reveal  the  "will"  of  the  majority.  A  revision  of  theory  alone, 
however,  will  not  seriously  reduce  feelings  of  alienation.  A  re-exam- 
ination and  reorganization  of  the  political  structure  is  also  indicated. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE   SAMPLE 


•  WITHIN  SEVENTY-TWO  HOURS  after  the 
polls  closed,  500  voters  of  Boston  were  interviewed  in  their  homes.  The 
selection  of  those  interviewed  was  based  on  a  method  developed  before 
the  election,  modified  by  the  election  results. 

Ten  voters  from  each  of  fifty  precincts  were  interviewed.  The  pre- 
cincts were  located  in  twelve  of  the  city's  twenty-two  wards;  the  pre- 
cincts located  in  each  ward  (taken  together)  were  representative  of  the 
particular  ward,  and  the  fifty  precincts  taken  as  a  group  were  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  city. 

The  wards  of  Boston  vary  a  good  deal,  but  certain  patterns  are 
discernible.  Some  of  the  major  political  characteristics  of  Boston  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  One;  this  "macrocosm"  can  be  broken  down  into 
twenty-two  "microcosms,"  each  of  which  would  vary  from  the  norm, 
but  would  be  characterized  by  the  patterns  discussed  in  Chapter  One. 
The  "ethnic"  characteristics  of  an  area  can  be  ascertained  by  three  pro- 
cedures, all  of  which  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  survey: 

1.  Examination  of  precinct  voting  lists  to  discover  nationality  pat- 
terns in  a  given  area. 

2.  Examination  of  "poUce  hsts"  of  residents  in  a  given  area. 

3.  Discussions  with  politicians  in  the  area. 

Other  socioeconomic  factors  such  as  religion  and  level  of  education 
are  difficult  to  determine  on  a  mass  basis.  These  factors,  and  that  of  age, 
are  best  determined  on  a  city-wide  rather  than  a  ward  basis. 

In  such  a  survey  as  this,  income  levels  are  particularly  important. 
Five  general  categories  were  estabhshed :  low,  low  middle,  middle,  upper 
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middle,  and  upper.  The  best  available  information  about  income  levels 
in  Boston  comes  from  the  1950  U.S.  Census.  On  thef  basis  of  the  census 
tracts,  the  United  Community  Services  has  pubUshed  some  basic  facts 
concerning  Boston  neighborhoods;  although  these  neighborhoods  do 
not  coincide  with  the  ward  lines,  a  general  picture  of  relative  income 
differentiation  in  the  city  can  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  neighbor- 
hood surveys  with  the  pohtical  map  of  Boston. 

In  several  cases,  one  ward  is  quite  similar  to  one  or  two  others.  In 
a  survey  of  the  electorate,  either  Ward  16  or  Ward  17  can  be  used; 
Wards  18  and  20  can  be  surveyed  instead  of  Ward  19  and  Ward  21.  If 
Ward  14  and  part  of  Ward  12  are  included,  other  Jewish  areas  of  the 
city  do  not  need  to  be  surveyed.  For  the  Republican  vote,  Ward  5  must 
be  included,  although  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  Republicans  in 
Ward  4  and  some  in  such  wards  as  19  and  20. 

The  Italian-American  vote  in  the  city  is  a  significant  one,  and 
Ward  1  must  be  included,  with  some  precincts  in  Ward  3  added.  Negroes 
are  most  numerous  in  Wards  9  and  12.  Most  other  "ethnic  groups"  are 
so  small  or  so  scattered  that  a  general  survey  of  the  electorate  does  not 
take  them  into  account. 

Five  precincts  were  selected  from  four  wards:  5,  13,  18,  and  20. 
The  latter  two  are  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  represent  the  upper-  and 
upper-middle-income  groups,  along  with  Ward  5.  Both  are  Democratic 
wards,  while  Ward  5  is  Republican.  Ward  13,  part  of  which  is  in  Sena- 
tor Powers'  own  district,  is  a  key  ward  in  this  election,  not  only  because 
Collins  won  it,  but  also  because  it  is  typical  of  the  Irish  lower-middle- 
income  wards  which  dominate  the  city. 

In  seven  of  the  wards  selected,  four  precincts  were  sampled  (1,  2, 
10,  12,  14,  15,  and  16).  Two  precincts  were  selected  in  Ward  3,  one 
largely  Italian,  the  other  partially  Italian.  Taken  together,  these  twelve 
wards  are  a  microcosm  of  the  city  in  terms  of  ethnic,  income,  and  politi- 
cal characteristics.  The  precincts  chosen  are  representative  of  the  wards 
in  which  they  are  located.  To  determine  the  representative  character 
of  these  precincts,  the  vote  in  three  elections  are  considered:  the  Hynes- 
Powers  mayoralty  fight  of  November  1955;  the  1939  preliminary  elec- 
tion; and  the  November  1959  election. 

The  major  assumptions  underlying  the  choice  of  the  fifty  precincts 
that  were  sampled  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  basic  question  involved  was  why  Powers  had  lost  strength 
between  1955  and  1959.  Those  who  had  once  favored  Powers  and  then 
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switched  to  Collins  were  a  key  factor  in  this  election.  Therefore  the 
areas  where  he  had  remained  strong,  such  as  his  own  South  Boston 
Wards  6  and  7,  were  not  surveyed,  but  areas  such  as  Wards  1,  2,  3,  10, 
and  13  were.  These  wards  had  all  voted  for  Powers  in  1955,  but  Collins 
received  a  majority  in  all  of  them  in  1959.  Since  the  Powers  strongholds 
were  not  surveyed,  the  Collins  vote  in  the  areas  sampled  was  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  city- wide  vote  (59  percent  in  the  sampled  precincts, 
as  against  56  percent  in  the  city-wide  vote). 

2.  As  indicated  above,  several  of  the  wards  are  quite  similar  to 
others  in  socioeconomic  characteristics.  As  a  result,  not  all  of  the  wards 
had  to  be  included. 

3.  The  basic  components  of  the  city's  political  structure,  such  as 
major  ethnic  groups  and  income  areas  were  also  taken  into  account. 


Percentages  of  the  Vote  in  50  Selected  Precincts 

Collins 
Ward  1.  East  Boston  (largely  Italian;  low  to  middle 
income) 

Precinct  1 
Precinct  7 
Precinct  8 
Precinct  12 


Ward   2.    Charlestown    (largely   low-income   Irish) 
Precinct     2 
Precinct     3 
Precinct     4 
Precinct     7 

Ward  3.  North  End,  West  End,  South  End  (mixed 
but  predominantly  Italian-Americans;  low  in- 
come) 

Precinct     3 
Precinct     9 

Ward  5.  Back  Bay,  Beacon  Hill  (largely  Yankee, 
Protestant;    mostly    middle    or    upper-middle 


income) 

Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 
Precinct 


55 
53 


Powers 


58 

42 

61 

39 

60 

40 

59 

41 

47 

53 

50 

50 

51 

49 
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27 

45 
47 


63 

37 

63 

37 

59 

41 

58 

42 

55 

45 
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Collins  Powers 


Ward  10.  Roxbury  (largely  Irish;  mostly  low  or  low- 
middle  income) 

Precinct  1 

Precinct  4 

Precinct  6 

Precinct  7 

Ward  12.  Roxbury  (mixed  Negro,  Jewish,  and  other 
groups;  low  to  low-middle  income;  precincts 
selected  tend  to  be  Negro) 

Precinct  3 

Precinct  5 

Precinct  6 

Precinct  8 

Ward  13.  Dorchester  (largely  Irish;  mostly  low- 
middle  income) 

Precinct  1 

Precinct  3 

Precinct  4 

Precinct  5 

Precinct  10 

Ward  14.  Dorchester  (largely  Jewish;  mostly  low- 
middle  and  middle  income) 

Precinct  2 

Precinct  3 

Precinct  10 

Precinct  11 

Ward  15.  Dorchester  (largely  Irish;  mostly  middle 
income) 


57 

43 

59 

41 

64 

36 

56 

44 

54 

46 

56 

44 

62 

38 

52 

48 

49 

51 

55 

45 

52 

48 

57 

43 

56 

43 

50 

50 

52 

48 

49 

51 

48 

52 

Precinct     3 

63 

37 

Precinct     4 

56 

44 

Precinct     6 

61 

39 

Precinct  10 

58 

42 

1  16.  Dorchester  (largely  Irish;  mostly  middle 

income,  slightly  higher  than  Ward  15) 

Precinct     1 

63 

37 

Precinct     4 

59 

41 

Precinct     5 

64 

36 

Precinct     9 

60 

40 
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Percentages  of  the  Vote  in  50  Selected  Precincts  (continued) 

Collins  Powers 


i  18.  Hyde  Park,  Readville   (very  mixed,  but 

with  Irish  most  in  evidence;  large  upper-middle 

or  upper  income) 

Precinct     1 

58 

42 

Precinct     4 

66 

34 

Precinct     7 

63 

37 

Precinct  13 

63 

37 

Precinct  16 

65 

35 

Ward  20.  West  Roxbury  (quite  mixed,  with  Irish  the 
leading  group;  largely  upper  or  upper-middle 
income) 

Precinct  4 

Precinct  6 

Precinct  7 

Precinct  8 

Precinct  11 

The  following  tables  of  comparison  may  be  helpful.  Table  1  shows 
the  proportion  of  voters  to  nonvoters  in  the  sample  and  in  the  election. 
Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  votes  for  Powers  and  Collins  in  the 
sample  and  in  the  election. 


58 

42 

58 

42 

61 

39 

60 

40 

60 

40 

TABLE  1 

Voters  and  Nonvoters 

Sample             Election 
Voters             83%                 61% 
Nonvoters       17                     39 

Collins 

Collins 
Powers 

TABLE 

Voters  and  P 
Sample 

61% 
39 

2 
ower 

(N-- 

s  Voters 
Election 

56% 
44 

100% 
(iV=500) 

100% 

(N  registered= 

329,498) 

100% 

(iV=417) 

100% 
=207,041) 

Table  1  shows  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  voted  in  the  sample 
is  much  larger  (22  percent)  than  the  proportion  of  those  registered 
who  actually  voted.  Table  2  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  sample 
voting  for  Collins  is  larger  (5  percent)  than  the  proportion  Collins 
actually  received  in  the  election.  These  findings  are  not  unusual.  Other 
studies  of  political  behavior  based  on  interviews  taken  after  an  election 
indicate  that  some  respondents  claim  they  voted  when  in  fact  they  did 
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not,^  Respondents  are  often  ashamed  to  admit  they  neglected  to  vote. 
The  studies  also  indicate  that  respondents  tend  to  believe  they  voted 
for  the  winner  even  though  many  either  did  not  vote  or  cast  their  ballots 
for  the  loser. 

A  breakdown  of  the  total  sample  in  terms  of  sex,  religion,  income, 
education,  age,  and  race  is  shown  in  tables  3  through  8. 


TABLE  3 

Sex 
Males  56% 

Females  44% 

100% 
(N=500) 


TABLE  5 
Weekh  Income 


$20-$49 
$50-$90 
$91-$150 
Over  $150 
No  answer 


13% 
37 
35 
10 

5 


100% 

(yV=500) 

FABLE 

7 

Age 

21-30 

19% 

31-40 

26 

41-50 

29 

No  answer 

26 

100% 
(N=500) 


TABLE  4 

Religion 

Roman  Catholic  60% 

Protestant  26 

Jewish  10 

Other  2 

No  answer  2 


100% 
(N=500) 

TABLE 

6 

Education 

Grammar  school     24% 
High  school              52 
College                     20 
No  education             2 
No  answer                 2 

100% 
(iV=500) 

TABLE 

8 

Race 

White 

Negro 

94% 
6 

100% 
(N=500) 


1  Mungo  Miller,  "The  Waukegan  Study  of  Voter  Turnout  Prediction"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  XVI  (Fall  1952),  pp.  381-398. 
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POLITICAL  ALIENATION 
AND   POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND   PHILADELPHIA 


•    RECENT    STUDIES    OF    POLITICS    in    New 

York  City  and  Philadelphia^  describe  feelings  of  political  aUenation  in 
the  electorates  of  these  cities  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  we  found 
in  Boston.  The  description  of  the  political  structure  of  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia  which  is  presented  by  the  authors  is  also  remarkably 
similar  to  the  image  held  by  Bostonians  of  how  politics  works  in  the 
Hub.  The  central  theme  of  "The  Shame  of  New  York"  by  Fred  J.  Cook 
and  Gene  Gleason  is  that 

power  speaks  only  to  power.  The  power  is  of  many  kinds  and  degrees, 
but  its  varying  forms  have  one  thing  in  common.  It  is  derived  from  the 
top,  not  the  bottom.  The  men  who  control  the  two-billion-a-year  city 
government,  deal  only  with  their  counterparts — with  the  men  who 
wield  millions  in  private  finance,  with  the  men  whose  fortunes  control 
all  the  large  media  of  public  opinion.^ 

Quoting  a  "veteran  of  the  New  York  pohtical  world,"  Cook  and  Gleason 
report  "It's    [power]   all  at  the  top.   It's  done  all  through  Carmine 


1  Fred  J.  Cook  and  Gene  Gleason,  "The  Shame  of  New  York,"  The  Nation, 
Special  Issue,  October  31,  1959;  and  James  Reichley,  The  Art  of  Government: 
Reform  and  Organization  Politics  in  Philadelphia  (New  York:  The  Fund  for 
the  Republic,  1958). 

2  Cook  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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[De  Sapio].  It's  done  at  the  corporation  level  and  with  the  banks.  The 
favors  come  in  at  the  top  and  go  out  at  the  top."^ 

A  report  published  by  the  Fund  for  the  Repubhc,  entitled  The 
Art  of  Government:  Reform  and  Organization  Politics  in  Philadelphia, 
reports  similar  findings.  James  Reichley,  the  author,  writes  that,  ".  .  .  in 
Pennsylvania  at  least,  the  party  organizations  completely  dominate  the 
primary  elections  in  their  parties.  The  real  choice  of  public  ofl&cers  is 
made  by  the  party  organizations  and  whoever  controls  them."^ 

He  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  small  number  of  insiders  control  the 
organization.  Reichley  points  out  that  graft  in  Philadelphia  is  organized 
from  the  top  down  and  that  proof  of  well-organized  systems  of  extor- 
tion have  been  found  in  several  city  departments.  "The  key  to  the  oper- 
ation of  rackets  in  Philadelphia,"  he  writes,  "appears  to  be  a  co-opera- 
tive poUce  force  and  a  compliant  minor  judiciary  and  district  attorney's 
oflBce.  A  discouragingly  large  number  of  the  police  are  bought  outright 
with  bribes  directly  to  the  police  officers  involved."^  He  states  that  since 
the  rackets  are  operating  contrary  to  statute,  they  must  work  out  some 
arrangement  with  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  so  that  their  busi- 
ness may  be  conducted  in  a  reasonable  atmosphere  of  security.  Reichley 
concludes  that  there  is  bound  ".  .  .  to  be  a  relationship  between  poUtics 
and  the  rackets."^ 

Cook  and  Gleason  indicate  that  "the  largest  single  industry  in  New 
York  City  is  run  by  the  underworld.  It  is  a  multibilhon-dollar  yearly 
exercise  in  illegahty,  and  it  flourishes  today,  as  it  has  flourished  for  years, 
by  almost  open  connivance  with  the  law,  by  widespread  pay-offs  and 
ever-widening  corruption."'^  The  authors  quote  the  following  letter  sent 
to  The  New  York  Times  by  City  Councilman  Earl  Brown,  who  comes 
from  Harlem:  "The  police  cannot  stop  the  gambling  so  they  join  the 
gamblers.  Under  these  circumstances,  many  citizens,  particularly  the 
hoodlum  element,  lose  respect  for  both  the  law  and  its  enforcers  .  .  ."^ 
It  is  this  process  which  leads  to  the  development  of  feelings  of  political 
aUenation. 

Cook  and  Gleason  also  point  out  that  when  corruption  begins  by 


3  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

4  Reichley,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
^Ibid.,  p.  90. 

6  Ibid. 

"^  Cook  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.,  p.  306. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
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collaboration  with  racketeers,  it  spreads  to  contacts  between  public 
officials  and  legitimate  businessmen: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  anywhere  in  New  York  today,  unless 
you  are  stone  deaf  and  totally  blind,  without  hearing  constantly  re- 
peated, with  infinite  variations,  the  story  of  the  pay-off.  Even  in  the 
hinterlands,  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  you  cannot  escape  it.  If  a  firm 
is  installing  Univac  or  some  similar  electronic  monster  to  take  care  of 
its  bookkeeping — and  literally  thousands  of  firms  in  the  city  are  doing 
just  this — a  building  permit  has  to  be  obtained,  the  wiring  has  to  be  in- 
spected and  approved.  Again  a  little  money  strategically  placed  insures 
that  the  work  can  proceed  smoothly,  without  trouble. 

Business  executives  time  and  again  will  tell  you  the  same  story. 
We  don't  like  it,  they  will  say.  We  don't  approve  it.  But  we  have  to  do 
it,  you  can't  do  business  otherwise. 

One  of  the  most  reputable  construction  men  in  New  York  spent 
several  minutes  assuring  us  of  this.  He  insisted  there  was  no  other  way 
of  operating,  that  it's  absolutely  impossible  for  any  firm,  however  big, 
to  buck  the  well-established  system.^ 

The  statement  of  the  business  executive  which  is  quoted  above  is  an 
excellent  example  of  "normlessness." 

Citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Boston,  are 
aware  of  these  events,  structure  their  image  of  politics  in  terms  of  them, 
and  have  feelings  of  alienation.  Reichley  states  that  "the  'organization'  is 
practically  universally  regarded  not  only  by  intellectuals  but  by  almost  all 
people  who  are  not  themselves  in  politics  as  a  bunch  of  political  bums 
bent  on  personal  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare. "^° 
He  speaks  of  the  "sense  of  frustration  and  the  real  failure  in  fact"^^  in 
Philadelphia. 

Cook  and  Gleason  describe  the  image  of  the  political  structure  held 
by  many  New  Yorkers  in  the  following  terms: 

Today,  wherever  one  goes  in  New  York,  wherever  one  hears  pro- 
test against  injuries  or  fancies  injustice,  one  listens  to  a  baffled  public 
denouncement  of  a  great  impersonal  "they."  It  is  "they"  who  are  im- 
posing new  and  onerous  taxes;  "they"  who  are  razing  indiscriminately 
an  entire  neighborhood,  the  good  buildings  with  the  bad,  for  some 
devious  purpose  of  their  own;  "they"  who  are  harassing  the  businessman 
or  the  apartment  owner  or  the  plain  average  citizen.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  an  identification  is  given  to  this  weird  impersonal  "they"  but  even 
the  identification  tends  to  become  group  identification — "the  cops"  or 
"Citv  Hall"  or  "the  mob"  or  "the  bosses,"^^ 
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